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A New England Ballad. 
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For the best ballad on a sulject in New agene history, from 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. ; 
These ballads may be of any length, from forty lines to one 
hundred and forty. ine 4 must be sent to us with a sealed 
snvelope containing the author’s name. 
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_ | bined to create an impression of gloom. 


TO-DAY. 


The week now ending will be remembered as one in 
which lowering skies and a remarkable death record com- 
Official figures 
| giving the rate of morality in the large cities, where such 
records are kept with care, show that there has beena 
| great increase in the number of deaths, generally attribu- 
| ted to the prevalence of the epidemic known as la grippe. 
|The death rate may rise, however, without becoming 
| generally noticeable—so little is the individual in a great 
|community affected by percentages and averages; but 
| when on one day, as last Thursday, the cable and tele- 
| graph wires are burdened with the news of the death of 
men whose names are known all over the world and 
whose place in life is prominent and large, we begin to 
realize the fact. 


The bulletins on Thursday announced the passing 
away of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, heir to 
the throne of Great Britain, and of Cardinal Manning, 
the great prelate of the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. At Rome, Cardinal Simeoni, formerly Papal Sec- 
retary of State and a leading mind in the Roman hier- 
archy, died on the same day. Here in Boston, the ven- 
erable and honored Dr. Henry I. Bowditch ended a life 
of long usefulness. It was a gloomy record. 


The death of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, 
heir to the throne, while followed by greater demonstra- 
tions of national mourning, isin truth of far less im- 
portance to the nation than the removal from life of 
Cardinal Manning. The Duke was a young man of 
whom the most that can be said is that he was less 
objectively offensive than his father. His young man- 
hood-—he had reached the age of twenty-eight—had 
developed none of the qualities of a ruler nor anything of 
a character to command other than a negative respect. 
He was not vicious; but his intellectual force was not 
greater than his physical strength. In Cardinal Man- 
ning, the English people lose a positive force for good. 
Leaving out all religious and ecclesiastical considerations 
—which, indeed, have litule place in judging the worth 
of a man to the community in which he lives—it must be 
acknowledged that Cardinal Manning has well used the 
great influence which his position gave him for the 
betterment of society as a whole and to the advantage of 
the people among whom he was placed. Less of\a 
scholar, a writer, and perhaps less of a thinker, than 


ments at the head of Protestants as well as Catholics. 
Morals and educstion and social reform had his public 
and energetic aid without distinction of theology. His 
death is a loss to the world as well as to England. 
Prince Albert Victor has his successor, Prince George, 
who by allaccounts is the better sort of young man to 
be madeaking some day. The death of the heir is no 
real loss to the English people. Cardinal Manning’s 
death is in some ways a public calamity. 





The question of rapid transit in Boston—in which a 
great many people who do not live in Boston are inter- 
ested—is advanced one step toward an answer by the 
publication of a partial plan and the announcement of 
public hearings, beginning on Thursday next, before the 
Rapid Transit Commission. It is not to be expected that 
any plan which may be proposed will satisfy everyone. 
But the only way in which it can be known how fara 
plan is satisfactory is to publish it and ask the people to 
fall to with their criticisms and suggestions. This is the 
stage of the business which is now reached. 





The mental eclipse of that charming French writer, 
Guy de Maupassant, is a melancholy incident. There is 
no doubt of the violent character of his insanity. The 
trouble has been growing upon him since the announce- 
ment, in December last, of his suffering from a nervous 
affection. At the time, these reports were attributed to 
the jealousy of literary rivals; but at Cannes, where he 
sought rest and recovery, his trouble developed into 
suicidal mania, and he was removed to an asylum, about 
a fortnight ago, in a pitiable condition. ‘He used to be 
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good-natured,” writes one of his friends, ‘‘and his man- 
ners were bright and gay. The alteration in him now is 
something fearful, for all the intellectual, moral, and a 
good deal of physical life have left him, and his eyes are 
sunken and have a glassy appearance.” M. de Maupas- 
sant holds a place among the first of the writers of short 
stories; but there isin all his tales a tendency toward 
what is grewsome and morbid which indicates an un- 
wholesome mental condition. His trouble is only too 
surely the result of overwork and the forcing of his 
powers; for there isan intellectual dissipation as de- 
structive as the physical waste of energy. 





A novelty in the way of intercollegiate contests was 
the ‘joint debate’ in Sanders Theatre, Thursday evening, 
between speakers from Yale and Harvard Universities. 
The question for debate was put in the form of a resolu- 
tion: ‘‘Resolved—That a young man casting his first 
ballot in 1892 should vote for the nominees of the Dem- 
ocratic party.” Three students from Yale supported the 
affirmative and three from Harvard the negative. It is 
perhaps as well that no vote was taken on the question. 
As Governor Russell, who presided, very happily re- 
marked in opening the meeting: ‘‘All of us are to be 
judges, but with no power to render a decision.” So the 
young men argued and the audience applauded, and no 
one was ‘convinced sgainst his will’ but undoubtedly 
held ‘the same opinion still.’ The advantage of sucha 
contest, indeed, is not to be found in its power of con- 
vincing. Itis inthe exercise of thought and the power 
of arraying thought in effective form. And who shall 
Say that this is not as clearly within the scope of a 
proper and profitable rivalry between our great colleges 
as the test of pulling an oar, tugging a rope or punting 
a ball? 


Dr. Henry Ingersoll Bowditch was not only a distin- 
guised physician but a distinguished citizen. He is 
mourned not only as one who has added lustre to 
his profession, but as one who has set a noble example of 
the performance of the duties of the individual to the 
community. Tothe younger generation, Dr. Bowditch 
has been known mest distinctly as the great physician. 
His services during the latter years of his life—before 
his definite withdrawal from active practice— hase been 
in that.capacity. And they have been generous services, 
in connection with our greater humane institutions, our 
hospitals and our public instrumentalities for health. 
But back of all this, in the memory of our elders, is that 
portion of his life in which he formed a part of the great 


Cardinal Newman, he was more of an active element nj force moving in this community for the cure of the 
the life of the modern-world. He led in great move-| 


great national evilof slavery and for the regeneration 
of this land. The life of Dr. Bowditch has been a pow- 
erful influence. It has been full, active and useful, and 
he leaves a name which our people delight to honor. 





The publication of some of the rare manuscripts of 
the Public Library collection in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
that institution is an admirable innovation on the part 
of the Trustees. We mentioned the publication in this 
way of the Columbus letter last year. The January 
issue of tfie Bulletin continues this policy by presenting 
two hitherto unpublished papers, or series of papers, re- 
lating to the revolution. One of these series is the notes 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Eld of the Coldstream Guard on 
doings in and about New York during 1779 and 1780. The 
others is ten letters of Earl Percy to the Rev. Dr. Percy 
of Northumberland House, during his services, especially 
in Boston, from 1774 to 1778. These publications give the 
Public Library Bulletin a value outside that which it has 
in its character of a catalogue. 





The first ‘wage-earners’ concert’ of the Cecilia was a 
success of such a pronounced sort that the Society is 
encouraged to continue its admirable and generous work. 
The plan of these concerts has been described already in 
these columns. It is, in brief, a plan to give to people of 
limited means—people who work for wages and have 
little money to spend for luxuries, intellectual or physical 
—-an opportunity to hear the best music of its class 
which anyone can hearin Boston. The tickets are put at 





he low price and distributed through employers to their 
| work-people, not as charity, but in purchase. The second 
concert is to be given a week from next Tuesday, and 
numerous applications for tickets have been received. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1892. 


Jan. 16. The Chief’s lament—‘ Perpetual slavery is 
the price of liberty.” 








JAN. 17. Grandmamma’s rule-—‘‘There’s no joke if 
it’s a lie.” 
JAN. 18. Dr. Hale’s rule—‘‘The brain should do no 


work within six hours before sleep. The lighter and 
more amusing the afternoon and evening can be, the 
better.” 

Jan. 19. The seventh son’s rule—“‘If you say noth- 
ing, you will say nothing foolish.” 

Jan. 20. From Henry Kingsley—‘tWhen the devil 
cannot find a knave for his purpose, he sends a fool, and 
that generally answers as well.” 

JAN. 21. From Napoleon—‘'There is nothing worse 
for an army than a bad general, excepting two good 
generals.” 

JAN. 22. ‘‘Great wars cannot be carried on by con- 
tribution-boxes.” 


HOODLUMS. 


1 observed thatthe Californians are again discussing 
the origin of this convenient word. The discussion does 
not seem to be very successful. When I was in Cali- 
fornia, they told me that it meant originally unskilled 
laborers who floated into San Francisco when the 
orchards and vineyards and other enterprises of agricul- 
ture did not need them. They told me that from this 
floating population it was transferred so that it covered 
all the floating population of San Francisco. That is, it 
covered what Mr. Charles Booth calls the casual class, 
marked with black on his maps of London; the class, 
namely, of people who when they wake in the morning 
do not know how they are to get their bread that day. 

On this side of the continent we are beginning to use 


the word, but | think we apply it wholly to boys. They 
are of a class which has always existed in cities. They 
are as weil described in De Foe’s ‘Captain Jack’ in Lon- 


don as we can describe them now. We know them by 
the names of ‘street boys,’ ‘Arabs,’ ‘street Arabs’ and 
‘hoodlums.’ The French, who know rather more about 
them than we do, call them‘gamins.’ They are the class 
from which crime is most largely bred, and the social 
condition of the community is endangered in proportion 
to their numbers. 

Lamartine used a fine phrase when, in 1848, he said of 
the street boys of Paris that he ‘‘erlisted them on the 
side of order.” He had the wit, in the first enthusiasm of 
the new revolution, to give them jackets with a little 
gold braid on them, and to enlist them ina light military 
order, which proved, however, strong enough for the 
necessity. He then named them the ‘garde mobile,’ and 
when the popular insurrections of June came on they 
were onthe side of the government, when they would 
else have been among its worst enemies. Here is a bit of 
genius, which shows in a rough way what is the duty 
of society towards these vagrants, and what use you can 
make of them. 

Civilized and Christian people in all halt-civilized 
cities—say Boston, Chicago and New York—are trying 
different experiments in this matter. They try them 
under great difficulties. First of all is the Keltic indif- 
ference to home. While people of German origin believe 
in home and keep their children at home as long as they 
can, people of Keltic origin like to be out-of-doors, and 
keep their children out-of-doors. 

Again, the tenement honse nuisance aggravates this 
habit. You cannot keep ten children at home even if 
you want to, if home means one or two rooms, each ten 
feet square. So, if you have a large Keltic population— 
and much more, if you choose to endanger your civiliza- 
tion for the benefit of the handful of people who own 
tenement houses—you must take care of your street boys 
outside of their mother’s house. 

Now it is perfectly natural that the clubs, unions, and 
associations of men will have nothing to do with these 
boys. You can break any Working-Men’s Club to pieces 
by a by-law admitting boys under sixteen years of age. 
Men of any self-respect will have nothing to do with their 
fooleries: and the more such clubs are controlled by men, 
the more certain it is that the street boy has no foot- 
hold in them. Thiscentral fact has given rise to the 
special Boys’ Clubs which are now growing up inthe 
principal towns of New England. 

Mr. Collins of New Haven had such success in one 
which he administered in New Haven, that, seeing other 
worlds to conquer, he formed a society for extending 
the number, and arranged such clubs in the principal 
working towns of Connecticut. Hethen made arrange- 
ments for a larger organization, which has founded 
them in Massachusetts—in South Boston, Lynn, Fall 
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River, Worcester, 
Adams. Of the Massachusetts branch of the general 
society I wasat one time President, so that [ have some 
personal knowledge of the way of working. 

A number of gentlemen and ladies in Boston, acting 
independently of the general society, have established 
such aclub and reading room in Shawmut Avenue, at 
the corner of Hingham Street. Itis under the care of 
Mr. Stewart, who has large experience in such matters. 
I speak of it, to call the attention of intelligent people in 
that neighborhood to what passes there every night, 
and to ask their sympathy and codperation. 

And—because these lines will be read in other cities 
and towns where, as a correspondent writes me, they do 
not want to have the boys spend the evenings in throw- 
ing lager beer corks at each other—I will give a few 
concrete results which have been obtained in a dozen or 
more of these clubs in New England. First, do not 
have more boys than you can take care of. Second, 
begin with a few whom you can rely oa, and enlarge that 
number slowly. Third, if a boy behaves sv well that 
you want to see him again, give him a ticket to return 
with. Take the ticket away at his first act of disorder 
(not the second). Fourth, you can have for amusements 
jack straws, dominoes, tee-to-tum games, parlor cro- 
quet, checkers, chess, but not pool, billards or cards. 
Fifth, the bait by which you will take them the most 
easily is to be found in the pictured papers, old or new. 
It is better to have these bound in volumes. 
will be utterly indifferent whether they 
London or Paris, whether they 
will not, therefore, cost so much as 
old files at auction rooms wherever 


The boys 
are from Boston, 
They 
Pick up 
find them, 


old or new. 
you think. 
you can 


be 


attics for you. 
With such appliances you can bring your boys 
gether and keep them in some If then 
have a hearty working force of 
‘enlist them on the side of order,’ you can do 
can enlarge your club by classes, lectures, 
schools or what you will. 

I shall be very glad to receive, at the office of Lend 
a Hand, any parcelsof illustrated newspapers which any 
one likes to send to the new club I have spoken of. 


to- 


order. you 


You 
evening 


80. 


EpWARD E. HAs. 


THE OUTLOOK IN SCANDINAVIA. 

A radical change is in progress throughout the Scan- 
dinavian countries. There discontent with existing 
conditions, an eagerness to reform and even abolish 
present institutions, and a determined opposition to au- 
thoritative restraint. The liberal party pursues an ag- 
gressive policy, the press takes a democratic attitude, 
and the most radical authors are gaining in popularity. 


is 


tient of irrational dogmas and idle ceremonies, 
see them in the ministrations of a proud and bigoted | 
priesthood. They are determined to discard whatever 


pursuit of social and religious freedom. 

English and American writers hsve seemed to think | 
that this movement is simply a passing wave of no 
general significance. They take this notion because the | 
Scandinavian nations have not the 
which they had in Charles XII’'s time. 
these social agitations as overa sunken Atlantis, 


the midnight sun’ 
of the people’s present life and thought. 

It is true that the Scandinavian nations have not the 
same political power which they had. Their dominions, 
outside Scandinavia, are limited almost to the lava-flelds 
of Iceland, and the frozen shores of Greenland. But, 
nevertheless, they still hold a position which could not 
with safety be entrustedto either of the adjoining na- 
tions. For the occupancy of the Scandinavian peninsula 
would give Rassia or Germany, as the case might be, 


sure its supremacy in Europe. 
Again, although it is true that these northern nations 
have lost much of their former political power—have, 


and wield scarcely more influence in European and in- 
within their own countries. 
dissensions, or national jealousies, which in the past 
have proved so insuperable barriers to social progress, 
the race and seeking, since the time of Vcergeland, to 
unite these kindred nations into one people. 

Lastly, while it cannot be denied that the neighbor- 
ing powers have at times laid themselves open tothe 


not merely by openly attacking them with force of 


when Germany relieved Denmark of Schleswig-Holstein, | 





Eogland, the while, looking on with lordly indiffer- 
ence, but by quietly ignoring Scandinavian culture in 


jestablish more amicable relations with 


|rate c ontrivanc es of 


and harrass your friends until they have emptied their | 


people who want to | 
|of the few than for the use 


| plutocracy ; 


| ties, 


This seems to hint that the people have become impa- | 
as they 


government or form of religion impedes them in the | 


| state-socialism, 


such strategic and commercial advantages as would en- | 


| serious thought, 
in fact, been reduced to mere gate-keepers of the Baltic | 


ternational politics than Alaska does in Congress—yet | 


they still posses i i ity | s 
y possess and maintain an undisputed authority | may be best expressed inthe words of Johan Sverdrup, 
As regards those internal | 


they are rapidly giving way to a patriotism embracing | alike, keeping aloof from all 


| own self. 
arms, as when Russia appropriated Swedish Finland, or | 


| their watchward is Ibsen’s trenchant aphorism: 
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Springfield and, I believe, North | | the effort to impress their own worthy individuality upon 
| the world—while such expressions of national egotism 


have appeared in the past, the tendency at present is to 
these nations. 
At any rate, have neither broken the 
spirit of the Scendinavian people nor unfitted them for 
contributing their share towards civilization. 

From these and the like considerations it 
admitted that the social movement in Scandinavia is 
of more than transitory and local significance. 

As 4 great military power, Scandinavia has undoubt- 
edly ceased to exist. With her fleet reduced, her forts 
in ruins, her army ill-supplied, she can scarcely muster 
as many hundred thousands as Russia can millions. 
And yet no one seems to fear a Russian invasion, not 
even in the event of a general European war; for in 
that case both England and Germany, and perhaps other 
states, would join Scandinavia in staying the westward 
march of the Slavic race. The truth is tbat the Scan- 
divavian nations have passed through the military stage 
of sucial development in advance of their neighbors, and 
have now no inclination to parade in the accoutrements 
of a semi-barbarous age, nor to join in the royal game 
of internationai slaughter. The viking spirit has turned 
away from the arena of warfare to the fleld of indus- 
try, from the business of dealing death to that of cher- 
ishing life; the expeditions of the sea-rovers have been 
succeeded by the migrations of colonists; the primitive 
methods of past toil have been exchanged for the elabo- 
modern industry. 
those sub-arctic lands of the 
their ten millions and, 


past reverses 


must be 


In consequence, 


north are able to support 
in some respects, to hold their 
own against countries more favorably situated. 

But modern industry has not here, 
elsewhere, brought a balm for every ill, nor been 
an unqualified blessing. It has, indeed, increased the 
aggregate wealth, but not diminished individual wants; 
it has placed the capital produced 


any more than 


social 


rather at the disposal 
of the many; it has des- 
and created a mercenagy 
it has organized the 


troyed a military aristocracy 


blind forces of nature, 

but not harmonized the conditions of society. A _boor, 

achurl, the meanest and most selfish, may become 

a millionaire and control the fortunes of his fel- 

lows; while an inventor, an artist, the noblest, may eke 


| out an existence as a pauper and perish an outcast. 


How to bridge over the ever widening gulf between 
the rich and the poor, the capitalists on hand 
and the proletariat on the other; how to prevent that 
society be rent in twain by an aristocracy of wealth and 
a helotry of want; how, in short, to equalize the oppor- 


the one 


| tunities of life—that has become the burning question of 


Scandinavian politics. On the solution of this problem 
hangs the issue of the contest between the 
whether the controversy 
expenditure, as in Denmark, 
franchise, as in Sweden, or 
prerogatives, as in Norway. 
The final outcome is not doubtfal. 


rival 
curtailing the 

the elective 
the royal 


par- 
turns on 
extending 

on abolishing 


For, when it is 


| considered that already the state owns and operates most 


of the railways, telegraphs and banks, besides owning a 
| large portion of the land; that the liberal party has been 


iste adily gaining in popularity and power since its first 


signal victory in overthrowing the autonomy of the 


peeves and the clergy, and that at preseut it is 


| dominant in every legislature ; 
power in Europe | 
They pass over | 

ona vian nations will exchange their conflicting and monarch- 
present to the readers rose-colored views of ‘the land of | 


| lican. 
rather than faithful representations 


there seems good ground 
for believing that the time will come when the !Scandina- 


ical institutions for others more coéperative and repub- 


Throughout this contest the socialists, who during 


| the last decade have been rapidly growing in strength, 
| bave acted with great moderation and prudence. 


By 
advancing no doctrines more revolutionary than those of 
and by concentrating their efforts upon 
universal suffrage and _ state-control, or 
‘nationalization,’ of industries, they have given force 
and unity to the policy of the liberal’ party, and at the 
same time have paved the way for actualizing their own 
ideal, a cooperative commonwealth. 

But while it is generally admitted that the ideal of 
socialism is beautiful, and that the measures proposed 
by socialists for its speedy realization are deserving of 
many of the ablest and most public- 
spirited statesmen are of the opinion that neither is the 
ideal attainable in the present stage of civilization, nor 
are the measures proposed expedient. 


advocating 


Their position 


Norway's ex-premier: ‘Socialism! 
But, first, let us have edacation.” 
Independent of conservatives, liberals and socialists 


yes, let us have it. 


, Stands a group of men 
indifferent to civic authority, disdaining systems, self- 
centered, defiant men whom we should at once class as 
disciples of Bakunin or Proudon, did we not suspect a 


| dash of Berserk blood in their veins ‘ i 
charge of hostility toward the Scandinavian nations— | : aitamtiliaaden* tied ae 


tendency to yield to none and trustin nothing but one’s 
These are the ultra independents, the extrem- 
est of individualists, the anarchists, if you please; and 


“The 
state must go.” 


Between these divergent tendencies lies the efficient 
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force of the social movement. What the actual result 
will be, time will tell. But, should Norway, as now 
seems probable, renounce its allegiance to the Swedish 
sovereign and set up a democratic government, Den- 
mark and Sweden itself would soon follow her example, 
and the three sister-nations most likely form a democra- 
tic confederation, ora republican union. In that case, 
the land of the Franks, the land of the Yankees and the 
land of the Vikings would be the first three powers to 
erter thgt ideal commonwealth foretold by Thorild—an 
International Republic. 
F. B. ARNGRIMSSON. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN TREVOR. 


{Read by T. H. Allen before the Examiner Cluh.] 
England, arise! The long, long night is o’er, 
Faint in the east behold the dawn sppears, 
Out of your evil dream of toil and sorrow— 
Arise, O England, for the day is here; 
From your flelds and hills, 
Hark! the answer swells— 
Arise, O England, for the day is here! 

Such is the first verse of Edward Carpenter's ‘Social- 
ist Marching Song,’ and no words could more keenly 
express the strange awakening which is taking place 
in England to-day, and the new hope which men have in 
the destiny of the nation. Certainly these are hard 
times for those who love no change. The conservative 
is a miserable man in epochs like ours. Only the sturdy 
reformer can have real gladness at heart; for the hours 
of change seem to strike every minute, and the years to 
come and go like days. 

John Milton, that ‘patriot of the soul,’ to use a 
phrase of Lowell's, would have gloried in these times. 
It is easy for us to believe that God has not done with 
‘the Englishmen’ yet; that he still has work for them 
to do in ‘reforming the Reformation itself.’ His picture 
of London (and we may include our other large cities) is 
more true to fact than it was in his owntime. ‘Behold 
now this vast City: acity of refuge, the mansion house 
of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his pro- 
tection; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and instru- 
ments of armed Justice in defence of beleaguered truth, 
thanthere be pens and heads there, sitting by their 
studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new no- 
tions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their hom- 
age and their fealty, the approaching Reformation.” 

The one fact which makes us most hopeful 1s the 
attitude of the aroused masses of workers in regard to 
the means by which they propose to gain their emanci- 
pation. They are beginning to realize that slavery did 
not end with the emancipation of colored folk; that it 
has other forms than that of chattel-slavery or even 
serfdom—namely, wage-slavery. There is no need to 
attempt to justify the use of this term. The man 
who gets out of employment, or who is expected to 
do mean things to obtain orders, or who works for 
sweater’s wages, or who seldom sees his children be- 
cause of his long hours, or who is dying because of the 
unwholesome nature of his employment, or whose wife 
has to labor and neglect her little ones at home, or whose 
children have to go into the factory before they have 
done with school, or who in old age sees nothing before 
him but the workhouse, or who feels the soul in him 
prisoned behind iron bars because he has had buta 
working man’s education—such a man knows what wage- 
slavery is, if he is capable of knowing anything truly. 
And he is coming to realize that wage-slavery is not only 
inhuman and godless but also unnecessary; that life 
might be made beautiful and noble if its burdens and its 
joys were more equitably shared. 

And what is the attitude of the toiler now that he 
realizes that he is a wage-slave? Of course there is 
talk of revolution and bloodshed here and there, but it 
passes unheeded, save by those who desire to make use 
of it in the interest of the maintenance of thingsas they 
are. It does not represent Labor in any true sense and 
will not come to represent Labor, unless landlord, cap- 
italist and employer use force to check the present 
movement towards emancipation. The famous words 
of Gambetta are true for us in England— ‘The hero- 
ic days of the Revolution are over.” -From the time 
of those demonstrations of the unemployedin London, 
which culminated in the Trafalgar Square rio‘ and passed 
into history with the funeral of John Linnell, who was 
trodden to death beneath a policeman’s horse, the party 
of constitutional reform has increased steadily, while 
the party cf revolutionary reform has diminished. As 
in Ireland, so in England, the hope that Parliament 
might redress the grievances of the people has turned 
them and their leaders from the doubtful path of terror 
and crime. 

It is difficult to realise that it is Istill less than four 
years since John Burns stood in the dock at the Old 
Bailey, and defended himself so ably ina speech now 
before me, against the charges there brought against him. 
In that speech John (as he is familiarly called) used these 
words: ‘‘Hating secrecy asI hate despotism, I don’t 
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want the poor to adopt in England, as they willif you | England, there is more sense of brotherhood, in spite 
treat them thus, the Continental method of removing the gulf between the ‘classes’ and the ‘masses.’ 


grievances. Having opened the floodgates of education, 


their teaching and example.” 
which has been going on in these years amongst the 


the Socialists on the other. In 1888 he was regurded 
in some quarters as a possible Robespierre. 


servative leader of Labor. 
ing of. 
organization of Labor. The great gulf that existed be- 
tween ‘the classes’ and ‘the masses’ has been reduced 
enormously, and men on either side are at least beginning 
to be able to see across it. 

“The heroic days of the Revolution are over.” The 
corollary to that saying was Gambetta’s motto, ‘‘Labore- 
i'mus.” Weare not passing from revolution to idleness, 

but to work. The most advanced men are beginning to 
understand that there are ways and means, and are quick 
| at discovering the ways and means by which the changes 
‘they desirecan be accomplished. The attitude of stern 
determination is the same, only it is adopted by a vastly 
larger number of men than those of the writer of 1887-’88. 
| And it is this increase of numbers on the side of emanci- 
| pation which has been one of the factors in weaning men 
|from desperate methods to more hopeful courses. 
| Steady progress has filled men’s minds with hope, and 
|hope is a reformer more safe and more sure than 
despair. 

Let me illustrate the present attitude of determina- 
tion in the ranks of Labor. Some years ago I was spend- 
ing a night in the house of a journeymen tailor. On the 
wall of my clean little bedroom hung a large photograph, 
ander which I read, ‘‘Peterloo Veterans.” There were 
four women aud seven men seated in the foreground, the 
youngest of whom was 78 and the oldest 88. Behind 
them was the wall of a mill, and on the wall some large 
bills had been posted. One of the bills read thus: 
“Population of Failsworth, nearly 9,000. Resident 
voters, 137. We mean to alter this.” 

In writing for American readers [ may perhaps be 
pardoned if I explain the reference to ‘Peterloo.’ After 
the end of the great war which terminiated with Welling- 
ton’s victory at Waterloo, a terrible period of poverty 
and discontent was experienced in England. The coun- 
try was in astate of ill-suppressed warfare. To the 
historian it was a period of ‘civil disorder.’ To the 
humanitarian it was a time of cruel suffering and wretch- 
ed want. We read of pikes, of rifles, of midnight drili- 
ing, of Riot acts, magistrates and military. In Manches- 
ter, discontent was extreme. A mass meeting was called 
on St. Peter’s Fields, ground on which the present Free 
| Trade Hall now stands. Those who had in band the 
maintenance of order lost their heads. In the words of 
an historian not friendly to the people, ‘‘The Riot Act 
was not properly read, and no time was given to the mob 
to disperse, even if they had wished.” The result was a 
charge of Hussars with drawn sabres. At least six peo- 
ple were killed and a very large number wounded. The 
event was thenceforth known and execrated as ‘The 
Peterloo Massacre.’ 

The photograph of those old folks at Failsworth 
indicates the turn events gradually took. There was no 
less of determination, only a change of method. And, 
really, the more I learn of the facts about agitations and 
revolutions, the more inclined am I to believe that the 
real change is not in the people so much asin the rulers. 
The suppression of the cry for Reform means ‘civil dis- 
order,’ Riot Acts and bloodshed. The passing of 
remedial measures which give room for expansion and 
the means of constitutional reform is followed by reform- 
ing parliament, which brings in a new era of hope. And 
while hope shines on the horizon, while there is a pros- 
pect that the determination, *‘We mean to alter this,” 
will not be frustrated, so long civil disorder will be un- 
known and revolution practically unheard of. 

This is the attitude of Labor in England to-day— 
Determination and Hope; and both are very strong at 
present. It is these qualities which characterize the 
great Emancipation Movement. If the time comes when 
determination still lives while hope dies, we shall enter 
upon a period of ‘civil disorder’ without any doubt, and 
we may have our Robespierre. But the time is not yet. 
The wage-slaves are feeling their bondage intensely, 
but they are ‘prisoners of hope.’ The difference between 
their sufferings and the sufferiugs of periods of ‘civil 
disorder’ is the difference between the pains of Purga- 
tory and the Inferno. Ten years of progress on present 
lines will work a peaceful revolution in this country. 
Shall we have ten years of it? 

I wish I could think I was wrong in my estimate of 
the condition of things in America. Since living there, 
some years ago, I have regarded England as ina more 
hopeful condition than the United States; and I regard 
it so to-day, but still more strongly. In the United 
States there is too much opportunity for the individual, 
for Society to be reformed. The clever, pushing man 


,South, East and West, as you have. 
Socialists on the one hand and amongst those opposed to|small—yet pretty vigorous and 
vigorous, palpitating heart of a mighty empire. 
To-day he this is in our favor, and we are making, I will not say 
is a respectable member of society and a somewhat con- | the most, but a great deal of it. 
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|reformer has a more fruitful field here for his labors. 
you cannot, by putting the teachers in prison, wipe out England is a well-knit, compact nation. 


We have a 


|North and a South, but it is only a question of degrees 
John Barns himself is a fine example of the change of activity and manly vigor. 


We have no North and 
And we are so 
strong within—the 
All 


The ‘classes’ are more 


His Socialism we hear noth-| sympathetic with the ‘masses,’ the employers with the 
He bas given himself heart and soul to the | employed, the landlords with the tenants, though still 


things are bad enough in all conscience. 

The following extract from a letter I received recently 
will show how the change from England to the United 
States strikes a working man. He writes from Boston: 
Since our arrival here I have found out, to my disappointment, 
that there is very little chance for mein my ewn business. It is 
completely in the hands of a monopoly, which controls the whole 
industry, and manufacturing is done on asystem which crushes 
the workers worse than in England. Machinery and the division 
of labour have so cut down the producers, that they work like 
slaves for a bare living in the large factories in which itis all 
carried on. In recent years in this line wages have been reduced 
by almost one half. This ts only one among the rest; because 
they are all alike. Every manufacturing business is now con- 
trolled by the ‘trusts,’ and they are so powerful that the workers 
are compelled to accept any terms they see fit to offer. They 
haye crushed our labor organizations, notably the Knights of 
Labor, through unsuccessful strikes, until the workers are at their 
merey. The Knights of Labor exists yet, of course, but not in 
half the number of places nor to anything like what it once was. 
It is fast declining. Other organizations have sprung up, but they 
lack the consolidation, the solidarity and power of the American 
Unions of some years ago andthe English Unions of to day. I 
have no reason to believe, after carefully watching through the 
press the doings and kind of agitation pursued here by the Unions, 
that the workers are in any respect ahead of the jEnglish. They 
certainly possess less liberty and are, relatively to the capitalists, 
much less potent than tn England. 

Of course, there may be some exaggeration here due 
to first impression, but I have confirmatory evidence 
that the contrast as a whole is true. And undoubtedly 
one great reason for this contrast is the great power of 
Trades Unions in the country. For several years the 
Annual Conference of these Unions, held in various large 
centres of population, has been attended by steadily 
increasing numbers, and has commanded more marked 
attention from the public—on the whole, a most respect- 
ful attention. Skilled labor is fairly well organized 
with us, and is strengthening its organization, while under 
the leadership of the new Unionists unskilled Labor is 
massing its ranks in sturdy phalanxes, which add 
enormously to the strength of the ‘older Unions, though 
what are known as the old Unionists scarcely seem to 
recognize the fact. 

And these efforts at organization command a very 
wide-spread and unaffected sympathy. Some years ago 
the Rev. Samuel Barnett, Rector of St. Jude’s, White- 
chapel, and Warden of Toynbee Hall, declared that the 
only hope of unskilled labor lay in organization; and his 
words did something to create this sympathy, which is a 
most important factor in this great movement. ‘Organ- 
ize or perish’ is the order of the day in the ranks of 
Labor, and is accepted aa a wise and right policy by the 
best public opinion of the country. It is only in detail, 
only in the case of some special piece of organizing 
work, that it is cavilled at. Moreover, the best employees 
of labor frankly admit that they prefer to have their men 
organized, and to deal with the representatives of the 
men incase of any difference arising. Masters who 
attend to the letters written to them by the Secretary of 
the board, who treat them with the respect they deserve, 
find themselves treatedgwith respect in return. On the 
other hand, masters Who regard such letters as mere im- 
pudent interference with the right of the employer find 
that they have needlessly converted the men into their 
enemies, and usually suffer severely for their want of 
civility. Reasonable and humane employers discover 
that the best method to adopt in their own interest is one 
of frequent and friendly interchange of views with the 
Union officials; and by this means many a strike is 
avoided and a line of steady progress is secured. 

Indeed, the tendency now is to regard the organiza- 
tion of labor as a means of making strikes unnecessary. 
Both employers and employed are coming to recognize 
that a policy of strikes and lock-outs is a disastrous 
policy. On both sides the principle of organization and 
federation is being worked, though at present the work- 
ers are far in advance of the employers. Here is one 
great danger in the situation. If capital organizes as 
labor has organized, then there may be yery serious 
trouble, because tyranny would almost invariably ensue. 
In case of a dispute, organized capital can hold out 
longer than organized labor. The difficulty with capital 
is to organize. Also, at present, hard as it is in the 
aggregate, capital has some kind of conscience; and 
public opinion helps to keep it conscientious. It is com- 
panies and trusts that have no conscience. If these in- 
crease, there will be serious doings. But even then the 
national conscience has been so aroused that any marked 
tendency towards tyranny onthe part of capital would 
be so keenly denounced by a considerable portion of the 








can ‘go West.’ ‘Getting on’ is America’s ideal. In 








press, and from many a4 pulpit also, that Labor would 
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probably emerge from the battle with distinct advantage 
not only to itself but to the moral and social life of the 
nation. On the whole, then, I think one danger from the 
organization of capital is not one that need alarm us. 
The other danger is that we are a great Empire, and 
may find the Labor Movement checked at any time by 
war, or even by a vigorous foreign policy. Just now 
‘Jingoism’ is dead and buried, and only remembered as a 
stupid folly. But any marked weakness, any blundering 
stupidity in dealing with foreign affairs, might be fol- 
lowed by a serious reaction, which would tend towards a 
revival of the corpse. In this case, also, the national 
conscience might possibly help us; though a war craze 
too often is based upon such plausible pretexts that it 


seems to get the national conscience more readily upon | 


its side than any other national folly. 

Ultimately our safeguard against both these dangers 
is a democratic parliament; and it is in this direction 
that Labor is now looking most hopefully for its emanci- 
pation. 
last winter undoubtedly converted very many to belicf in 


remedial Legislation, and the great effort of Labor is! 


now being directed to the control of the legislature 
through the return of Labor candidates to parliament, 
and also to local representative bodies. 


Such isthe Labor Movement, sketched roughly and 
rapidly by one who does not pretend to disguise the fact 
that he finds in it a life inspiration. 


EVOLUTION IN THE NATURAL WORLD. 


LECTURES BY PROFESSOR MORSE AT SALEM. 


Professor E. 8S. Morse of Salem has just completed in 
that city a course of six lectures on ‘Evolution in the 
Natural World.’ The lecturer foresaw that, in so short a 
course, only a general outline of such a large subject 
could be given. But he made this so comprehensive as 
to include the most prominent features necessary to give 
the average men a good general knowledge of the subject. 

His first lecture was on the Factors in Natural Selec- 
tion, as worked out by Darwin. First, that animals 
vary; second, that peculiarities are inherited; third, that 
the same numerical proportion of a single species con- 
tinues from year tu year. This last statement holds good, 
though the number of individuals hatched from eggs is 
so enormous. The increase of animal life was shown by 
computing the offspring of a single pair of birds, and in 
estimating the general result in the offspring of the lower 
animals, as in grasshoppers, fishes and oysters. Should 
these allcome to waturity, there would not be living 
ground on the earth forthem. Consequently the struggle 
for life must come. Much of the lost life serves as food 
for other animals. But the struggle is not necessarily a 
fight between different organisms. Thousands are de- 
stroyed by general natural agencies. Those beings that 
are the least fitted to survive are those that will perish; 
those that can run a little the faster, or are a little more 
alert in hiding from their enemies, are those which live. 
To deny this is to say that a round stone will not run 
down hill faster and farther than a flat one. 

The general idea of evolution is that a man is derived 
from a monkey, and that a monkey can change into a 
man. People will take the two extremes, a cabbage and 
an elm tree, perhaps, and then say show us the interme- 
diate links. In the divergence of species, these can not 
always be found. They are often seen in fossil remains, 
when they cannot be found in present life. But in many 
instances, the connection can be clearly worked out, as 
was shown by the study of a bird of our western coast, 
whose habitat extends from British Columbia to Texas. 
There exists such gradual variations between the two 
extremes that it is difficult to draw specific lines. But, 
suppose, from some natural cause, the birds of the inter- 
mediate stations should be destroyed; then, taking the 
two extremes only, one would question and doubt and 
ask the proof from the intermediate links. Another 
example was given in the rabbit imported from Spain to 
Porto Santo, one of the West India islands. The impor- 
tation is a historical fact and the date of its occurrence is 
known. The rabbit living in the island continued to 
grow smaller and smaller, until now the difference 
between it and the Spanish rabbit is noticeable at once, 
and it has so far diverged from the parent stock that it 
will pot breed with it. In this case, the connecting links 
could be found by studying the bones now buried in the 
soil. 

The second lecture was given to the consideration of 
Variation in Nature and in Domestication. If a variation 
occurs which is of benefit to an organism, such variation 
is perpetuated. On the contrary, if a variation is such 
as to be a hindrance to the organism, it cannot survive in 
the struggle for life. An instance of the first case is to 
be found in the beetles of the Madeira Islands, most of 
them having no power of flight. In these islands, the 
winds are very strong, blowing out towards the sea. 
Beetles are carried by them out to sea and perish. In the 
variations produced, there have been some where the 
elytra were soldered together, and would not open to 
allow the true wings to expand. Such a malformation 


would be an advantage te beetles living in such condi- 
tions, their lives would be saved in consequence of their 
inability to fly, the offspring would be more likely to have 
the peculiarities of the parent, and the race would be 
continued. This malformation, which would be a 
hindrance on a continental area, is an advantage on the 
islands. 

There are variations in intelligence as well as in 
structure, as has been well proved by experiments on 
ants and bees. Our domestic birds are due to such 
variations. Some birds overcame ther*fear of man and 
in his proximity found freedom from their natural 
enemies, and also found a constant supply of food in his 
well-watered gardens. 

Variations occur under domestication which would 
| not persist in nature, as they would be so much to the 
| disadvantage of the organism. There is the tendency in 
| birds to have white feathers, more or less, pure white 
|robins sometimes occurring. This coloring would reveal 


betray him to the creatures he was to capture, thereby 
depriving him of food. But, when man domesticates 
animals, coloring is not needed for protection, and such 
peculiarities can be perpetuated and continued. In the 
endless variations which exist, it is not necessarily the 
strongest or the largest that survive in the struggle for 
life. There are hosts of kinds of variations that survive, 
as, for instance, cowardice and timidity in the snail. 

The struggie for life begins in some instances before 
the creatures come into daylight. A spider’s pouch, 
which contains seventy-five to eighty eggs, produces but 
thirty or forty young spiders. Some of the spiders have 
been devoured by the others at this early stage. Tad- 
poles will eat each other, the stronger destroying the 
weaker. Imported species often have a great advantage 
over the native species, increasing to an extraordinary 
degree, therety lessening the food supply, to the detri- 
ment of the others. Such well known instances are to 
be found in the introduction of the rabbit to Australia, 
of the goat to St. Helena; and in the vegetable world, of 
the water cress to New Zealand. The case of the 
English sparrow in this country is another example. 
There may be a great deal of sentiment on the subject; 
but the fact is, it is another instance of the undue 
increase of an imported species, to the injury of the 
native species. 

Protective coloration is a great factor in the survival 
of the fittest. The cause and reason of color hac excited 
much study before Darwin made the matter clear by 
showing that color was due to utility. Constancy in 
markings is more noticeable in the wild animals than in 
domestic animals, for the reason that the latter are pro- 
tected by man, not by color. The white animals living 
in the arctic regions show the value of color as a pro- 
tection. White, so useful to them there, would not be 
an advantage in green woods. The arctic raven—as 
black as any raven—would seem to contradict this theory 
of fitness of color; but it lives on carrion and so does not 
need to be concealed in its approach to its food. It is 
also a very flerce and fearless bird, and so may support 
any color it pleases. Nocturnal animals from very differ- 
ent regions are of dull, twilight colors, as the owls, for 
example. 

It is to be noticed that all female birds which sit on 
open nests have the upper plumage of dull wood-colors, 
while the brilliant coloring, if it exists, is on the breast. 
On the contrary, tne parrots,which build concealed nests, 
are all of brilliant colors. Some creatures, especially 
some caterpillars, are not protected by colors like those 
of their surroundings. Indeed, their colors are such as 
to attract attention. Wallace first gave the key to this. 
They are noxious to the taste, and they advertise them- 
selves in this way. The bird who has once got hold of 
one of these bright things discards it at once and remembers 
it the next time he sees it. These bright colors are like 
having the danger signals thrown out. 

One of the evidences for evolution given by geology 
is that identical groups of animals are to be found in 
adjacent areas. It may be that a mere remnant of such 
a group is to be found on such an area at the present 
time, but the fossils of that area show that the ancient 
life was closely related to the present animal life. Thus, 
the rocks of Australia show the remains of marsupial 
animals. In South America, the megatherium and glypto- 
don of ancient times have their modern representatives in 
the armadillo and sloth, and these edentates may be said 
to be peculiar to that continent. 

Probable Lines of Descent was the subject of the last 
lecture. ‘Synthetic types’ and ‘comprehensive types’ are 
terms given by Agassiz and Dana to animals combining 
features now belonging to widely separated groups. We 
have, Low, only the terminal twigs of the genealogical 
tree tostudy. There are curious convergencies as these 
lines are carried backward. The study of embryology 
leads to the conclusion that birds and mammals have 
sprung from reptiles. It is among the worms that the 
first suggestion of the vertebrate is found. Worms have 
red blood; they have a cartilaginous suggestion of a 
vertebral column, with a nervous cord above having an 
enlargement at one end. Agassiz represented life by 
parellel lines, extending one above another, showing, as 
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he thonght, how the lowest representatives of a higher 
order would be lower than the higher representatives of 
a lower order. But these parellel lines are misguiding, 
for they should converge to a common centre. No one 
can say where they meet; but, however drawn, they must 
converge. F. 





MR. CHAMPERNOON’S PORTFOLIO, 


{So soon as Mr. Harry Sandford and Mrs. Sandg@rd had re- 
turned from their wedding tour, we addressed a note to Mr. Sand. 
tord, asking if both parties would not like to continue the inter- 
esting journal of Boston life with which they favored us in the 
summer and autumn. But it appears that the new cares of 
housekeeping render this quite impossible. Mr. Sandford has 
been promoted to a more confidential position in the office of the 
Grand Combined and Confederated Syndicate which conducts 
the manufacture of clothes-pins, and has not so much time as he 
had for letter-writing. In his new duties, however, he has the 

| oversight of the very large correspon:lence of Mr. Champernoon, 
one of the directors of that company. Mr. Champernoon, at our 


The unsuccessful railway strike in Scotland | the bird to his enemies, costing him his life; or it would | request, has kindly consented that Mr. Sandford may extract, 


| from time to time, passages from these letters, and we shall 
| have the pleasure of publishing these extracts. They don't show 
| what the life of Boston is, but they give some idea of life in other 
| parts of the world which we believe will interest our readers. 





CHILDREN TIRED BEFORE THEIR TIME. 
This is what Chicago calls ‘our intellectual subject,’ 
| and the energy and enterprise of the Chicago man is here 
jexpended in educational lines. The result is that the 
| average business man who lives here, and they are nearly 
|all Chicago men, does not carry to Chicago a greater 
worry in his heart or pressure on his nerves, than does 
the average child whom he leaves in his house, as he or 
she tradges off to school. These care-clouded little 
faces make one’s heart ache. It ought not to be so. It 
need not be so. I know that you are interested in this 
matter and have been largely influential in bringing about 
impcrtant changes in Boston. Ido not ask youto write 
to me aboutit, for I ought not to make any such de- 
mand on your time; but could you send me some printed 
documents that would inform me as to the changes that 
have been made in Boston, what reductions have been 
made in course of study, changes in the methods of 
teaching and discipline, marking, grading, examinations, 
etc.; in short, what has been done to lighten this bur- 
den on childhood which, it seems to me, is fast becoming 
intolerable? 











¥ROM JONES AT SANTA BARBARA. 

I have seen the far-famed Montecito, the most beau- 
tiful environ of Santa Barbara. It takes the other curve 
of the bay. I cannot but hope that you have some de- 
cent maps of this shore; the railruad maps will hardly 
make this clear to you. Bat perhaps I can make you 
understand that Santa Barbara op the bay faces south- 
east, while Montecito, to which we rode, looks west, 
indeed, almost north-west. Observe, they look at each 
other across the same bay, and yet: each has a sea-horizon 
encumbered with islands. Our sea-horizon is the South 
Pacific, the Montecito sea-horizon is rather the West 
Pacitic. The real charm here, as you know, is these high 
mountajns; they curve in around us and shut away all 
the cold wind from the north, hence the climate. There 
are also hills between us and the Pacific, so that we do 
not have the raw western wind which would come 
thence. Our view onthe other side, as we look out to 
Montecito, really reminds one of Palermo. 

There is a rare magic in the beauty of these hills, 
which you people would call mountains, for they are 
over three thousand feet high, making a bowl of the 
town. It is a cracked bowl, because there is a dip at the 
northwest. They are beautiful, especially at sunset, 
though at every moment the marvellous atmosphere 
makes them lovely. Yesterday we took our accustomed 
trot about five in the afternoon. We fairly walked the 
horses as we went westward, looking ata lovely suu- 
set behind our western hills. Flep went the sun— 
dark! But turning face about, lo! the eastern range,— 
an afterglow of the rarest rose, orange, intensely brill- 
iant, against the dark, luminous sky. 


ART SCHOOLS LN PHILADELPHIA. 


I have learnt a great deal since I came here and have 
carefully examined the methods of teaching drawing and 
|design here, in the public technical schools, and find 
{them strong in pictorial or representative work, and 
weak in inventive or decorative work, even inthe best 
schools of design, of which there are several here. 
There is one noteworthy exception, and that is the Pub- 
\lic Industrial Art School, conducted by I. Liberty Todd, 
| who also has other similar classes, one of which, for 
| ‘street Arabs,’ I am helping in. It is attractive even to 
that roughest class of boys, who are rapidly improving, 
| and is suitable for public school children, being emphatic- 
| ally elementary and foundational, which is what I have 
| not been able to find in any other method; they none of 
them begin at the bottom. This is also the most perfect 
|method of manual training—designing, modeling and 
|earving being all parts of the same course—and both 
hands are used. In the matter of taste and dexterity of 
hand, it is remarkable, design being taught at once, and 
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all through. The only method at all like it that I know 
of, is that of I. Ward Stimson of the Artist Artisan 
School of New York; an ideal school with an ideal and 
live teacher. I was glad to see your name on the list of 
patrons. He really teaches principles, and the connec- 
tion of art with God. 

His is a fit continuation of Mr. Todd’s Method, Mr. 
Stimson having more mature pupils, learning a particular 
trade. Mr. Todd’s method is supported by non-profes- 
sional people who know of it; bat teachers, especially 
heads, who are pledged to their particular system, are 
very much opposed to it. But I have examined both 
methods very carefully, and although he claims perhaps 
too much, as far as I can see he does more, and with 
worse material and conditions, than those who say his 
way ishumbug and childish. To me it was a revela- 
tion. 


From Hono.utvu, DECEMBER 17. 


The weather here is most glorious, the mountains 
are green to the top; my peaches are In blossom, and the 
figs are ripening. This is the finest time in the year ina 
place where the weather is always fine. It is too chilly 
to sit out this morning with the thermometer at sixty- 
five degrees; so tender do we get. 

Do you remember that next March is the centenary of 
Vancouver's landing with us here? 


SUMMER AT HARVEY. 

Dear We making the most elaborate 
preparations for Sabbath services throughout the sum- 
mer of 1893 at Harvey, Illinois, where has been estab- 
lished a headquarters for temperance people, church 
people, Farmers’ Alliance folks and reformers generally. 
Whatever the World's Fair authorities may choose to do 
regarding the opening of the Fair on Sunday, the people 
who will choose to make their home at Harvey during 
the World’s Fair willbe amongthose who could not be 
induced to attend a Sunday Exposition. These meetings 
will be in charge of a special committee, all of whom 
have promised their hearty co-operation and support of 
this undertaking, and whose names are used with their 
express authority in this connection. 


Sir: are 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH PRISONERS. 

Most persons seem to think that to put a man in the 
penitentiary, so that he can not for the time being harm 
the community, settles the question of punishment of 
crime. They do not appear to consider the influence of 
prison-life on the man, orto realize that he is almost 
sure to become so hardened, under the harsh influences 
about him, that he is likely to be worse when he comes 
out than when he went in. Of course, with your 
prisoner it was different, because an uplifting influence 
was sent him in you; but few men in his position are so 
fortunate. On this account, however, [ think thatthe 
story of ‘s life, heartbreaking though it was, yet 
gives us hope, for it shows by how small an effort (small 
in proportion to the result, [ mean) such a great work 
as restoring aman to faithin human nature, in God’s 
goodness, andin himself, may be aceomplished. 

So, I want to make a suggestion. If there is any one 
of them whom I could help at all, by sending him maga- 
zines or newspapers bearing on matters in which he was 
interested (if such things are allowed) I would be not 
only willing, but very giad, to do it. If, perhaps, a man 
would not dislike receiving a letter from one whom he 
had never seen—would not think it savored too much of 
‘charity’ (in the narrow sense of the word)—I would 
write to such a one, if you thought me capable of doing 
any good that way. Of course, I couldn’t give good 
advice and that sort of thing, for I'd have to have some 
trials of my own before I could help others with theirs, 
and I’ve never had any to speak of; but possibly I might 
do something in the way of making a man feel that some 
one took an interest in him. 





VILLAGE iMPROVEMENT. 


We have no printed reports of the work that has been 
done at Mentor, but I can give you in a general way the 
results so farobtained. We began, inthe summer of 1889, 
having social entertainments in the village hall every two 
or three weeks. Literary and other features were intro- 
duced, and the suggestion of establishing a public library 
was proposed. During the winter, a regular course of 
lectures and entertainments was given, which gave us a 
fund for beginning the library. In April, 1890, the 
library was opened, having about 250 books; it is free to 
all the residents of the township. By donations and the 
use of money derived from entertainments, the number of 
books has increased to nearly 1000. A meeting is held 
every month, socials during the summer, concerts, 
lectures, &c. during the winter. Duriug the first year 
over 2800 books were drawn from the library ; the popu- 
lation of the village is 520 and of the surrounding town- 
ship 1000; of course the village furnished by far the 
largest number of patrons. The library is governed by 
a board of fifteen members, and the work attendant upon 


ly we hope to have the Council levy a tax for library 
purposes. 

Our system of municipal government has done away 
with the political powers of a town-meeting, as formerly 
recognized in New England, but we indirectly exercise 
power by making the nominations of village officers at a 
general meeting of all electors, instead of dividing on 
national party lines. 

The most gratifying result is that public spirit has 
been roused, and the village has improved in many ways. 








ANITA. 

Yesterday I had a letter from Anita, in which she 
tells me of her little boy, three years old. He had often 
heard her repeat, ‘‘A is an apple,” “I is an Infant,” etc. 
Hearing him on the stairs, she called out, ‘‘Who is there?” 
“1.” “Whois?” ‘Aninfant!” Grandma thought that 
pretty bright. 


FROM TOKYO, JAPAN. 


I have had abundant opportunity to form and re-form 


my opinions about Japan, for these have been very 
peculiar times. In onerespect only have I exceeded my 
expectation, and that has been in the matter of work, for 


[ have worked nearly all the time. 

Japan is a veritable wonder-land, and I never tire of 
studying the habits of the people, their manners, dress, 
home-life, labors, business methods and lack of business 
methods, their artistic display in gardening, their quaint 
houses, their love of show and selection of bright colors. 
There is a large variety of flowers here, but I am sur- 
prised to find the fragrance so soon dies. A rose 
plueked in the morning will have lost its fragrance at 
night; the camellias, as you know, have no fragrance; 
the tulips have almost none; heliotropes lose the little 
they have in an incredibly short time, and so with all the 
varieties I have examined. The air lacks ozone and feels 
as if it had had a bath and could not find a towel. 

Royalty is rampant and officialdom is the height of 
ambition. Even a policeman’s dress is so attractive that 
hundreds of applicants are awaiting a position, notwith- 
standing the minor fact that the wages are only six yen, 
or four dollars and ahalf, a month, for the first three 
years of service. . 

Of course you know every thing about the present 
reaction in public opinion here concerning everything 
foreign, and the influence of this. The Asiatic is but a 
fickle creature, I believe, and delights in change, 
especially if in changing he may gain a personal 
advantage. 


The Reproductive Arts. 

The aid which photography gives to the art of black 
and white illustration 1s becoming more important year 
by year as ingenuity and invention perfect the many 
‘procesres’ which have taken the place, to a considerable 
extent, of wood eugraving. It is not to be expected that 
the photo-mechanical processes will ever take the place 
of the work of the graver, any more than the chromo- 
lithograph will take the place of painting in oil; but the 
excellence and beauty of this class of work give it a 
standing at least, as the handmaid of art if not an art in 
itself. 

There is now open, at the Museum of Fine Arts, an 
exhibition illustrating the techhnical methods of these 
processes of reproduction which is not only informative 
but in a high degree educational. It is a collection of 
examples of engravings and reproductions, together with 
the instruments and the methods employed, made by Mr. 
S. R. Koehler, the efficient curator of the Print Depart- 
ment, and exhibited in the Print Roomsof the Museum. 
This collection includes nearly one thousand exhibits, 
catalogued in a pamphlet of ninty-eight pages in which 
Mr. Koehler prints a series of brief essays describing the 
mejhods and history of all the processes which are illus- 
trated in the exhibition. The remarks are apt and sound, 
the information trustworthy ani useful, and much of the 
material is quite new. 

Of the exhibition itself, the First Print Room is de- 
voted to the illustration of hand work of engravers and 
the history of reproductive engraving, from the ‘Virgin’ 
of 1418 in the Brussels Cabinet, down to the ‘Miss 
Bradley Martin’ by T. Johnson after Carolus-Duran. In 
the second and third Print Rooms, the modern photo- 
mechanical processes of engraving are explained and 
illustrated in a most interesting and lucid manner. There 
are so many of these processes nowadays, and some of 
them differ so slightly from others, that the exhibition 
does not contain examples of all; but the most prominent 
such as photogravures, photo-aquatints, Woodburytypes, 
‘half-tones,’ photo-lithographs, heliotypes, etc., are 
exhibited, both as to methods and results. 

The exhibition at the Art Museum will remain open to 
March 6, and will well repay more than one visit. Mr. 





Koehler read a paper before the Society of Arts, at its 
meeting Thursday evening, on the subject of tie pro- 


| further paper on the same subject at the next meeting of 


entertainments is carried on by committees. _ Eventual- the Society, on the 28th. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Why should the Goverment treat the Sioux like irre- 
sponsible children? We have no better re(a)d men. 





Leap year comes once in four years. The interim is 
considered by the unwedded fair as the mean time. 


The wise woman who knows how to manufacture 
time is now making if her next summer’s gowns. And 
they are just too sweet and dainty—for January. 


Itis hard to suit the public. A switch-tender, for 
example, is expected to be tireless in warning the public; 
but he will see sorrow if his zeal is unflagging. Queer, 
isn’t it? 


It is late in the day to discover that diamonds are 
phosphorescent. Rub them on cloth, wood or metal, 
and if they do not shine out in the dark, call in to see the 
man who sold them. He can tell you why. 





The correct umbrella now is a pronounced blue, but 
it neyer quite deludes its bearer into the belief that the 
cerulean heavens are above him. It looks like the other 
kind of blue to the tramper through street slime. 

It is no longer considered good form for a man’s linen 
to serve es a shining advertisement for laundry service, 
and as a mirror for his téte-A-téte companion. Perhaps 
the wearer might even venture to ‘‘do them up,” Tamag- 
no-fashion, in his room. 


A writer upon the habits of animals is disposed to 
attribute the mild and beautiful disposition of the feline 
family to the fact that the cats are fed almost exclusive- 
ly on oatmeal, bread and milk. This milk diet is sup- 
posed to have modified their natural ferocitv. There is 
a very practical hint here for the heads of families, who 
may see the need of regenerating work in the home 
circle. The absence of meat bills could not fail to work 
along the same amiable lines; yet vegetarianism in the 
long run does leave an aching void. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


O TEMPORA! O MORKS! 


While nearly everything else is being changed for 
better or worse, is it too much to ask that a little refor- 
mation be brought about in times and manners—espec 
ially in the times? 

I want to see the days and weeks reorganized. I enter 
against them the formal complaint, that they are some- 
times too long and sometimes too short, and a!ways illy 
divided. For one, Iam unwilling to put up with them 
any longer. 

There is no good reason why we should have but six 
working days in a week when we need ten. Every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, but this is mine. 

Take an average day. There are the morning papers 
to be seen to, more dr less thoroughly according to the 
needs of the case. There is the morning, and there are 
recurring maiis, bringing business and social letters that 
require consideration. There are the home duties whose 
name is legion; and, in these days especially, there are 
duties to friends and neighbors who are laid low, as we 
may be some day, needing tangible and intangible 
attentions. 

There is shopping to do. Always shopping to do; 
and shop as one may it is never done. There are bills to 
meet, and one’s creditors will agree that this also takes 
time! There are calls to make; social functions to 
attend; sermons and lectures to hear, and plays to see. 

There is one’s profession to follow, whatever it is. 
Suppose it is pen work, and suppose three or four differ- 
ent demands are to be metin one little week, with other 
standard work on band that is to be advanced in odd 
hours. Not one of the journals which reserves space for 
the work that is pledged must be left to fill up with 
something else at the eleventh hour. Whatever is or is 
not done, such pledges must be fulfilled. 

And there is the time spent in pleasant hospitality to- 
ward caller or guest, which is not to be set down in 
forecasts or summings up. Oftenit is the bright hour 
of the day, orthe runny day of the week, that is ab- 
sorbed in this way. Sometimes otherwise; but it is an 
element that one would by no means eliminate, unless one 
determined to live the life of a clam. 

All these kaleidoscopic elements must be brought to 
focus, and a day’s duties must be done in a day. On 
some given morning, every one of these special obliga- 
tions chances to be on hand, each clamoring for prece- 
dence. A forenoon’s work in correspondence that has 
been too long delayed fairly elbows for attention. There 
are reasons why one must go down town and spend the 
entire morning doing errands, There is an engagement 
at one’s dressmaker’s, and it must be met or the social 





| occasion just ahead will not be graced with the ‘*wedding 


| garment.” 


| cesses illustrated in this exhibition, and will reada| writing of The Growler’s column. and that must be done 


Something happened yesterday to prevent the 


in the last hour of grace. Inthe meantime this is the day 





for The Howler’s article, and to-morrow The Prowler’s 
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“copy” must be mailed. Bridget’s cousin dies, and she 
has to have a day off. Katy comes down with a 
‘‘turrible” headache and has to take to her bed. A neigh- 
bor drops in sociably, and a despatch announces the com- 
ing of guests on the noon train. 

A few extra hours in this day, anybody must see, are 
needed, imperatively. A day or two slipped in between 
this and tomorrow would be exceedingly helpful, and 
some more time somewhere to rest, and even to sleep, 
would fillalong felt want. Why must we have but 
seven days in a week? 

Labor agitators are wild over the unequal division of 
capital. That is bad enough, but the ill-adjustment of 
time is worse. 

Sometimes I have seen from my window the very 
luxury of idleness. (Not nowadays. Some other time.) 
A young woman with aothing to do. She was positively 
a delight and an inspiration to me. She was so superbly 
comfortable. She used to gaze serenely down the street, 
and when it was not too much trouble she looked up the 
street too. Sometimes she did fancy work. I fancy 
such work myself. But I seldom do it, now. I dearly 
loved to see my neighbor, who was also my friend, so 
cozily care-free. But she found too many hours in her 
day, and [I had not half enough. Such cases should be 
adjusted in the arrangement of times and seasons for 
which I sigh. 

We ought to manage to make our nights longer. 
There are hours enough in a night. Recently I lay 
awake to find out, or, staying awake, [found out. For 
several good and sufficient reasons, prominent among 
which must be named the seductive café noir, a new 
sleeping place and a delightfully chatty hostess, I omitted 
the formality of evenacat nap. And I make my affa- 
davit that it was just one week from bedtime at eleven, 
P. M., to eight, A. M., the following morning. 

Now we want some of that time transferred to nights 
when we do sleep. When we have been out late at the 
play or some other dissipation, daylight comes, and the 
breakfast bell rings about three hours, as we compute, 
from the time we sought our pillow. This is not enough, 
and should be seen to by somebody. 

If this cannot be adjusted the committee on enter- 
tainments must be dealt with. Lam sitting, night after 
night, at the feet of Dr. Abbott, learning all about the 
‘Evolution of Christianity.” I wish there were space 
hege to prove how very much I know. But I can only 
mention the luxury of attending any sort of gathering 
that lets one out at nine o'clock. There seems to be 
time to do an evening's work after reaching home. 
Why should not entertainments be arranged always to 
let people out at nine o’clock? 

Let us not live so fast, and live longer. 
just these times? these manners? 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


Who will ad- 





FLEETING SHOWS. 








‘CASTER’ AS ONCE CAST. 

The annual season of old comedies at the Boston 
Museum is a season of old and long memories to theatre- 
goers whose traditions date back into the yesterdays. To 
such belated folk, the very name upon the play-bill of 
‘The School for Scandal,’ or ‘London Assurance,’ or 
‘The Rivals,’ is a sort of spell, under whose magic the 
names that follow, of the players who are to wear the 
dress and speak the speech of the long-vanished time, are 
not written as to young eyes they appear to be. And 
when the curtain has risen, and the play begins, the 
voices that speak the familiar lines are less distinct than 
the echoes of voices that once gave to those lines the 
ring of life. And the faces that look out from beneath 
the quaint head-gear face into semblance of faces on 
which the dark curtain fell, to rise no more at call of any 
music, this many and many a year ago. 


No drama is more closely associated with what may 
be called the brilliant middle period in the history of the 
Boston Museum, than is Robertson's ‘Caste’. It wasa 
play of which audiences never seem to weary or players 
cease to enjoy interpreting. Laid on the shelf for a 
longer or a shorter time, it was sure to be given a 
sporadic hearing at a benefit performance or, by especial 
request, to fill the gap made by some new play failing, in 
the way of ‘draught,’ to meet the expectations of the 
management. Itis historicalin the Museum annals, as 
being the last play in which William Warren, golden- 
hearted prince of old-time comedians, ever stood behind 
the footlights. 

o,* 

It is not a great comedy; it is not even an ‘old’ com- 
edy, if we use that word iu all its dignity; but it is a 
sweetly and wholesomely pleasant play, without one im- 
probable situation or one line of coarseness or of bathos, 
a play full of humanity, of gentle humor, of genuine 
tenderness. It is difficult te imagine how it ever fell so 
far into desuetude that we can hear it classed among ‘old’ 
comedies without a sense of inappropriateness and pro- 
test. Perhaps its fall dated from the fatal popularity it 
undeniably acquired with amateur dramatic clubs. 


But the fact remains that its date is now a past date. 
Wherefore any present production of the play opens a 
door through which old memories come thronging forth. 

°° 

Boston has known two famous impersonations of Old 
Eccles: that of William Warren and that of George 
Honey. The latter was savagely realistic; the rough, 
low, ferocious aspects of the charaeter were so brought 
into evidence that Eccles was a shadow on the scene and 
inspired only repulsion; it was a strong piece of 
character-acting, and its illusion was unbroken and com- 
pelling. But who can recall Warren’s Old Eccles without 
a kindly smile for that unctuous, rascally, delightful old 
vagabond—that creation which the player’s sweet, 
sympathetic humor so pervaded and so brightened that 
one could believe in his daughter’s toleration of him as 
easily asin his son-in-law’s enthusiastic abhorrence of 


him! One sees him as if it were but yesterday, as he 
steadied himself, with that inimitable, beery gravity, 


and that inextinguishable twinkle in his disreputable old 
eyes, to deliver some Wegg-ian quotation, with its hic- 
coughing—‘'M-s. Chairman!” at the end of it; or, as he 
bent above the cradle, to deliver with that mixture of 
sheer brutality with maudlin sentimentality, his perora- 
tion over that ‘‘bloated young aristocrat” the infant 
d’Alroy. One is tempted to speak of Heccles as_one of 
the most memorable triumphs of Warren’s art: but of 
which of all that wonderfal list of dramatic creations in 
his repertoire does one not wish to employ that phrase! 
°° 
Hawtree was, if I am not mistaken, originally the 
creation of Mr. J. H. Smith—the ‘little Smith-y’ of 
old Museum-goers’ affectionate memory; as dainty a fop 
as ever trod the boards, and with a touch, too, of that 
old-time elegance of manner on which. no footlights will 
ever shine again. D’ Alroy—and this, after all, is much 
to say—never faced us in manilier representation than 
that of Mr. Plympton, in the present production; though 
we remember Mr. Barron very kindly, too, as the 
gallant English captain, in the unforgotten days of his 
jenne-premier-ship. 
°° 
There have been many Marquises de St. Maur; but none 
who more insistently recall themsel%es than dear old Mrs. 
E. L. Davenport. What stateliness and grace, what fit 
wearing of old brocade, what magnificent pronouncing of 
the proud old bits from Froissart! Our ideal Marquise 
passed, with her, through this world’s stage-door, when 
Death, the last prompter, called her elsewhere to play her 
part. 
°° 


One of many sweet Pollys was Louise Myers. She 
graduated early from the fovotlights to a happy home 
circle; but while she remained she made ‘long friends.’ 
Hers was a fortunate temperament, so genuinely and 
vitally womanly, so fully of wholesome sunshine and 
hearty, human kindliness. I see her as—with a rich 
color burning itself into sight behind all the conventional 
rouge, and her merry brown eyes all a-dance—she gave 
the most madly droll ‘equestrian scene’ that ever woke 
@Aloy’s unwilling laughter; and I see her too, as with 
the rich color brightening her girlish face, and the rouge 
all washed away, she used to come hurrying home from 
rehearsal, up a certain pleasant, old-fashioned, West 
End street; and the October wind played wild pranks 
with her pretty brown hair; and her kind eyes twinkled 
with gay appreciation of the humble worship of the 
crowd of youngsters pausing in their games to gaze 
upon a ‘real play-actress.’ 

°° 

Esther was played—and can be so played only by an 
actress whose warm temperament mates a trained art— 
very beautifully, very touchingly‘ very nobly by Miss 
Annie Clarke. Ah! but we realize how ‘time stays— 
we go,”—as we see that charming and delicate face, to- 
day, framed in the Marquise’s white curls, 
smiling archly out beneath Esther's roses! 


instead of 


There never will—with all possible respect to his 
present of painstaking and clever representative—be 
another Samuel Gerridge than thrice-loved and dear old 
‘Uncle Jimmy’ Ring! He sprang from a class ‘of 
English people within touch of that to which Gerridge 
belonged ; he knew their look and carriage and speech as 
& man knows that which instinct prompts as well as art 
suggests; his own, by right of temperament, were 
Gerridge’s dry humor and homely kindliness. It was so 
favorite a part with him that it was often his choice for 
benefit performances. How many years have you 
gnawed away—O tempus edax/—since that merry night 
when, the thunders of friendly applause calling him for 
the half-dozenth time before the curtain, he could find 
no fitter words in which to speak his gratitude than that of 
Gerridge’s assurance that ‘‘’e oped by constant attention 
to business, to merit a continuance of those favors it 
should ever be ‘is study to deserve!” One's heart has 
turned very tenderly to thoughts of Uncle Jim, within 
these last few days. The sunshine of the Good Country 
up yonder must have brightened for him, for her coming 
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whose going hundreds of her old friends heartily moarn— 
the wife who was to him a help-meet indeed. 
*»* * 
= 

Did they come invisibly back, I wonder, called to 
the old stage that so often echoed to their footsteps, by 
the old words they so often have spoken there—Eccles, 
Gerridge, the Marquise? Does it seem ever so little 
pleasant to them to know that there is more than one who 
‘assisted’ many a time, at the hither side of the foot- 
lights, at the presentations of the dear old play, who 
think no play can ever give them the pleasure that was 
theirs, onthe old nights when ‘Caste’ thus was cast? 

DorotrHy LuNDT. 
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THE 
Mc Mas- 
D. Apple- 


The third volume of Mr. McMaster's History is at 
last out. It covers the period from 1803 to 1812. 

One of the most dramatic scenes in American His- 
tory is the administration of Thomas Jefferson, from 1801 
to 1809. He came in as the first Repablican President. 
His first administration was a tremendous success. The 
purchase of Louisiana alone was enough to dazzle the 
eyes of the people. His victory at his second election 
was overwhelming; but it was the high-water mark in his 
career. In his second term, the long embargo, which 
owed its origin to him, was decried even more than the 
Louisiana purchase had been applauded; and the presi- 
dent left the White House for his beloved Monticello by 
no means in a blaze of glory. 

From 1809 to 1812, the relations between America and 
England grew more and more strained, till at last they 
were broken off and war was declared. Through these 
years, President Madison by no means held the prominent 
position which his predecessor had maintained. 

These are the two periods which Mr. McMaster’s third 
volume describes, and describes very well. As the his- 
tory advances, every episode is dwelt upen by itself, even 
if itis necessary to go backward or forward a little. 
This system cannot be too highly commended. Every 
link in the chain of events that makes up the history 
stands out by itself. The organization of Louisiana; 
Burr’s expedition and subsequent trial; the impeachment 
of Judge Chase; the long embargo; each of these takes 
a definite form in the reader’s mind, ‘instead of being 
confusedly intermingled with the others. 

The most striking feature in Mr. McMaster’s work is 
the marvellous ability he shows in bringing a long argu- 
ment into the compass of a few lines. One cannot help 
suspecting that his arguments are better than the more 
extenuated ones from which they are condensed. He 
easily transfers himself from one side to the other, and 
brings forth the crushing points of both asif he fully 
believed inthem. Asan example of this, let us take the 
arguments brought forward as to whether or not Judge 
Chase had committed on impeachable offence. Judge 
Chase was a Federalist who had brought partisan poli- 
tics into his official utterances. The Republicans wished 
to impeach him.. Mr. McMaster has condensed two of 
the speeches to the following: 

The difference between the terms crimes and misdemeanors as 
used in the laws, and the terms high crimes and misdemeanors 
as used in the constitution, is precisely the difference between in- 
dictment and impeachment. The murderer, the forger, the com- 
mon thief must be arrested, then indicted and tried. The criminal 
in the meaning of the Constitution is never arrested. = 
He is merely summoned to appear at the bar and answer the 
charges against him. The indicted criminal, again, may be de- 
prived of his life, of his hberty, nay, even of his property by 
heavy costs and fines. The impeached criminal can be deprived 
of nothing but office. Does not this difference in the way of 
trying and inthe kind of punishment inflicted means a difference 
in the nature of the crimes? Does it not mean that where an 
indictment lies, an impeachment will not? A judge may un- 
doubtedly be indicted for murder. Will any one contend that he 
may be impeached for murder? Assuredly not, for no man can 
be tried twice for the same offence. Impeachment, then, lies for 
abuse of power done by an officer in his official capacity bya 
judge on the bench, by the Vice-President in his seat; indictment 
lies for acts done by men acting as men and not officers. 

Joseph Hopkinson, who opened for the culprit, answered this, 
The difference, said he, between acts impeachable and acts in 
dictable is simply this: Every act impeachable is also an act in- 
dictable; but every indictable act is not an impeachable one. If 
this be true, it follows that a man may be both indicted and im- 
peached for the same offense; that he may, in the language of 
the managers, be tried twice for the same act. And what 
is impeachable? Treason, bribery, and “‘other high crimes and 


misdemeanors.”’ The meaning of this is clearly high, not petty 
misdemeanors. 

Were Ito say there are attending this tribunal many ladies 
and gentlemen, would I not be understood to mean many ladies 
and many gentleman? The Constitution says that “a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public money shall be publisbed from time to time.” Does not 
this mean that the account must be regular, as well as the state- 
ment? Consider again with what ‘misdemeanors’ are associated. 
They are associated with treason, with brivery, with high crimes; 
they are treated in precisely the same manner; they are punished 
with precisely the same penalties. Consider who are the judges. 
Not magistrates, not justices of the peace, but the highest branch 
of the highest legislative body in our land. Are we to suppose 
that the Constitution means that public business shall be delayed 
while the Senate sits day after day to scan and punish errors 
and indiscretions too petty to be named in the penal code, too 
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insignificant to be noticed by a Court of Quarter Sessions? 
from it. The Senate was never formed to 
politeness for a judge, to mark out 
decorum. 


Far 
fix the standard of 
the limits of judicial 


Mr. McMaster’s book isa history, not of the United 
States, but of the People of the United States. Thus it 
by no means exclusively dwells on political events, but 
tells us what were the feelings, ambitions and occupa- 
tions of the people. This much better than ac- | 
counts of tedious wars and more tedious diplomacy, that 
we hope Mr. McMaster’s example will be frequently fol- 
lowed. One of the ten chapters of the third volume is 
devoted to the economic state of the people. This is 
especially delightful. It deals with the introduction of 
the steum-boat, with the rise of manufactures, with the 
state of slavery in the south and west; in short, with all 
those burning questions which far transcend in impor- 
tance the ambitions of politicians and the quarrels of 
diplomats. 

It was a little unfortunate that Mr. McMaster’s third 
volume should have been completed almost immediately 
after the Mr. Adams’s History of the 
United States under Jefferson and Madison, which covers 
precisely the same period. The books are, however, so 
different in scope and aim that there is ample room 
both 
of a comparatively short bit of history: 





is so 


publication of 





for | 
Mr. Adams's is a careful and voluminous account 
Mr. McMaster's 
is amore concise description of the same period—only a 
fifth part of his History of the United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. 

We find one fault in this excellent work, a fault com- 
mon to almost all histories, though many biographies 
are without it. Mr. McMaster’s 
book. The ability, energy, and genius of the characters 
who appear in his pages are seldom brought to the front: 
their weaknesses and failures are far 


There are no heroes in 


more conspicuous. 
Yet this is not a phenomenon of real life; and history is, 
or pretends to be, a picture of real life. Inother words, 
the modern school of history destroys our ideals, our 
cherry-tree Washingtons, our Pocohontas saving John 
Smith, and gives us nothing to worship instead. Yet it 
might if it would. Truth and devotion are not restricted 
to fairy-tales, thank God! 
day, if we would. 


We might see them every 
The book is, however, remarkably good. America is 
a& young country, only just growing old enough to have 
any history to write. We hope that she will never want 
for historians as able and truthful as Mr. McMaster. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S LIFE OF WILLIAM PirtT. 


Pirt. By Lord Rosebery. 
& Co. 1591 


London and New York: MacMillan 


_« vue 1ASt years 





In the midst of the pitchyv hiaeb- age 
of Ube clgluccuwu century, through the dust rising from | 


collapsed monarchies, between the storm-clouds of bat- | 
tle rushing over Europe, looms up from across the Eng- 
lish Channel the gigantic figure of the British Prime | 
Minister. There stands William Pitt at the helm, and 
all England stands behind him. The Bastile is taken; | 
Louis XVI. loses his head; Napoleon snatches up the | 
reins of government; all Europe is in an uproar. France 
is the centre of the storm. The other nations are like 
helpless ships. Austria, Prussia, Italy and Spain are 
tossed hither and thither and drawn nearer and nearer | 
the vortex. England alone bids fair to outride the tem- | 
pest. The sky grows blacker and blacker, and in the | 
very midst of the hurricane, the pilot falls dead at the | 
wheel, and England must weather the storm without | 
him. Such isthe panorama that the name of William 
Pitt brings before the mind. 
William Pitt, like John Stuart Mill, was extraordinari_ | 
ly precocious asa boy. At the age of fourteen, ‘his 
proficiency in the learned languages was probably great- 
erthan ever acquired by any other person in such early 
youth.” As he grew older, it was taken as a matter of 
course that he should go to parliament. 
he was elected member for Appleby. 
House of Commons as an heir enters his home; he 
breathed in it his native atmosphere.” After the down- 
fall of Shelburne’s ministry, Pitt, at the age of twenty 
three, was offered the position of Prime Minister and 
refused. Soonafter, the detestable coalition between 
Fox and North was overthrown, and Pitt was again 
asked to be Prime Minister. This timehe accepted. For 
the first decade of his administration there was peace, 
and England was wonderfully prosderous. He was es- 
pecially successful in He helped to give the 
slave trade its Then came the war with 
France. All thoughts of peaceful prosperity were at an 
end, and the last years of Pitt’s life wer, spent in weld- 
ing together the European powers and hurling them at 
Napoleon. In the midst of his work he died, with the 
guns of Austerlitz ringing in his ears. 
Lord Rosebery’s book is remarkably well done. We 
recognized throughout the work of a master hand; we 
were impressed with the reserved force of the author; 





finance. 
death blow. 


we felt that he knew his subject in all its bearings, and 
was thus able to give us the pith and substance of the 
This little biography gives you a complete pict- 
ture of William Pitt.- You feel as if you had seen him 
Pitt's great opponent, Fox, is also ad-| 


whole. 


and know him. 





) eyes: 


At twenty-one | 
‘“‘He went to the | 
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mirably drawn. Lord Rosebery is obviously an admirer 
of the man whose life he writes. You soon see, how- 
ever, that he is determined not to meddle with the truth; 
but to give it to his readers unalloyed as far as he can. 
Thus he is sympathetic and truthful: the best man to 
write a biography; a fair-minded admirer. 

There is, however, one point in which we feel obliged 
to criticize Lord Rosebery’s book. The author pays too 
much attention to opinions which differ from his own. 
Soand so has said such and such things about Pitt, and 
Lord Rosebery feels it necessary to discuss the point. 
Such ‘arguments are not edifying to the reader: it is 
enough for him, ifthe author states his opinion, and, if 
necessary, the reasons for it. A discussion of the 
opinions of other people is out of place, especially in 
such ashort book. We have felt it necessary to point 
out this minor defect, partly because it is well-nigh 
universal in biographies, partly because we wish to show 
that we do not admire Lord Rosebery’s work indiscrim- 
inately. We do consider it one of the best biographies 
it has been our lot to encounter; a plain-spoken, sym- 
pathetic book, which it isa delight to read. 


The dedication almost brings the tears to one’s 


This little book has been written under many disadvantages, 
but with a sineere desire to ascertain the truth. M y chief happi 
ness in completing it would have been to give it to my wife; it 
can now only be inscribed to her memory. 

November 1891, 


We cannot bring this review to an end without quot- 
ing Lord Rosebery’s closing lines. 


He is summing up 
Pitt’s character : 


No one suspected his honesty; no one doubted his capacity; no 
one impeached his aims. He had, as Canning said, qualities 
rare in their separate excellence, and wonderful in their combin- 
ation. And these qualities were ‘inspired by a single purpose. 
“Lam no worshipper of Mr. Pitt,’ said Wilberforce in the H ouse 
of Commons, long after Pitt’s death, “but, if I know anything of 
that reat man, I am sure of this, that every other consideration 
was absorbed in one great ruling passion—the love of his coun- 
try.’ It was this that sustained him through all. For he ruled 
during the convulsion of a new birth at the greatest epoch of 
history since the coming of Christ, and was on the whole not 
unequal toit. There let us leave him; let others quarrel over the 
details. From the dead eighteenth ceutury his figure still faces 
us with a majesty of loneliness and courage. There may have 
been men both abler and greater than he, though it is not casy to 
cite them; but in ail history there is no more patriotic spirit, 
none more intrepid, and none more pure. 





A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. 


A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA, By Max O’Rell. Lllustrated by KE. 
W. Kemble. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. i891. 
‘ , . > , - 
A Frenchman in America’ is not, QP AGE FAH m omome 
reading es" aves {nto positive irreverence. 
which, once at laeet 


a 
" .. author's attempts to be amusing are by no means 


Thaw Vwsem te 


invariably successful. 
laughable anecdotes and some shrewd observations upon 
American life. The author seems to be writing down to 
people below his proper level. Perhaps this is a natural 
fault in alecturer. The omission of the pronoun at the 
beginning of a paragraph is an error in a book of this 
kind. For example: 

Spent the whole morning wandering about Boston. .. .- 
Lunched to-day at the beautiful Algonquin Club. 

In spite of all that we have said, we did not have to 


read far to see that the author was clever. We wish we 
could say as much of the book. 

MEN OF IRON. 
MEN OF IRoN. By Howard Pyle. Illustrated. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 1892. 

The gospel of bravery is not preached often enough. 
Yet bravery is one of the most important foundations 
of a noble character. One lesson, at least, the middle 
ages have io teach us: the value of courage. In those 
bloody times, a gentleman was disgraced, if he showed 
himself afraid. In this more civilized age, a man is apt 
to be considered a fool, if he shows himself conspicaous- 
ly brave. Isitreally true that discretion is the better part 
of valor? With valor and no discretion a man may be 
| a fool ora hero: with discretion and no valor, he must 
| necessarily be a coward. 
| Mr. Howard Pyle’s story, ‘Men of Iron,’ is just the 
sort of bouk to make a boy want to be brave. The hero, 
| Myles Falworth, is a paladin of strength, and incapable 
of fear. 

When he was but twenty-one years old, his feudal 


eue ether of coicmew iv 


tangible to us is the third. 


tho fathers and mothers who glance it over will find it 
hard to lay it down. One criticism we should make: the 
first part is a little drawn out at the expense of the last ; 
making theend of the book seem somewhat hurried. 
Even this is a thing that boys do not notice; nor would 
they greatly care about it if they did. The interest is 
sustained throughout. While we were reading it, we 
never wanted to stop for dinner or other necessary inter- 
tuptions. Mr. Pyle has illustrated the book himself. 
his drawings are excellent: moreover, it is a relief to 
feel sure that the illustrator knows everything about the 
book he is illustrating, and can really show us how the 
characters looked. 

The binding is brilliant and attractive. The print is 
so large and clear that many an old lady wi!' doubtless be 
tempted to read her grandson’s book. 





PHILOSOPHY OF TILK THREE ETHERS. 
ORIGIN, PURPOSE, AND DESTINY OF MAN; or, 

Three Ethers. By William Thornton. 
the Author. 1891, 


Philosophy of the 
Boston: Published by 


In his recently published volume with this title, Dr. 
Thornton presents some quite novel views of the creation 
and particularly of the living world. All who are inter- 
ested in the perplexing problems of biology will do well 
to read this little book with care, for they will find it at 
any rate suggestive. 

The author occupies a new fleld. Scientific students 
have long been familiar with what Is known as the 
scientific theory of matter, and with that view which 
represents matter as only a mode of motion in ether. 
Sir William Thomson’s conclusions favor the reality of 
what is known as the vortex-atom, and more than thirty 
years ago Mrs. Somerville wrote: ‘‘Nothing can be more 
certain than that the minute particles of matter are con- 
stantly in motion.” She proved this by reference to the 
formation of mineral veins in solid rocks. 

So far as the present writer is aware, all former theo- 
rists have relied upon a single ether for the manifestation 
of all the forces operating in nature. Because light is 
the most common phenomenon of the creation, this 
medium of its transmission is called the luminiferous 
ether. Precisely the same medium is supposed to exhibit 
heat, color and electricity. If matter be viewed as a 
manifestation of force, this, too, would be referred to 
the same ether as the basis of its possible existence. 
Now Dr. Thornton comes in with the hypothesis of three 
coéxistent, coéxtensive and codperating ethers, which 
by their interaction give existence to ali bodies -- ’ 


as Well as inoreerte.as, uae is the first, the luminifer- 
thw occvuu, auu vue muaterial 


In these, the conservation of 


forces is maintained. The author remarks that ‘‘the vis- 


There are, however, a number of | ible energy of the seen universe becomes the invisible 
energy of the unseen universe.” 


He does not accept 
the theory that the body possesses the power to elevate 
the dead matter of the surrounding world into ‘living’ 
matter as it is called. ‘‘All units entering the body,” 
he says, ‘‘must possess their part of sensibility and con- 
sciousness which they give up inthe process of chem- 
ical transformation, thas contributing as it were to the 
formation of life.” This view discovers feeling in the 
minutest particles of matter, and it assigns a social 
character to the process of assimilation. Two particles 
coming together have the same power of recognizing 
each other as friend or as foe that animals and human 
beings have. The conception is a poetic dne, whatever 
may be its scientific exactness or error. It extends the 
brotherhood of man to take in every living being and 
every particle of matter that has the capacity for con- 
tributing to the growth of animals and plants. 

There are added to the philosophy of the three ethers, 
essays upon ‘How to Make Medicine a Science,’ ‘Germ 
Theory of Disease,’ ‘Transmission Theory of Disease,’ 
and ‘Immortality.’ Upon these topics the author is clear 
and intelligent. His handling of the germ theory of 
disease is particularly satisfactory. It might relieve 
people of much unfounded anxiety to read the chapter. 
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lord, the Earlof Mackworth, asked him if he was will- 
ing to fight the Sieur de la Montaigne, the best knight of 
Dauphiny : 

“Yea,” said Myles, (though he felt almost certain that he 
should be beaten,) drawing himself up to his full height and 
throwing out his chest. “Yea,” and his cheeks and forehead 
flushed red, “an thou bid me doso, I will fight him.” 


At another time he was to fight the Earl of Alban. 


The Prince of Wales represented to him what a formida- 


and cruel opponent he was to meet: 
“f am not «afraid, my Lord,’ said Myles, still calmly and 


com posedly. 
“Nor am I afraid for thee, MyJes,” said the Prince ... + 


twenty, thou couldst not bear thyself with more courage.” 


This is the kind hero that bors love. 


“for truly wert thou a knight of forty years instead of one of 


eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
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relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
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Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 








The book is obviously written fur young people; yet 
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ttempt. The difficult pose of the Span- ling secretary, Frank W. Freeborn; treasurer, John E. 
but the coloring is some- | Alden; councillors, Warren Upham, Charles Eliot, 
‘La | Elizabeth H. Denio, Arthur L. Goodrich, Rev. Richard 
Petite Angle’ by Lilla Cabot Perry, is absolutely and | B. Graves; trustee of permanent fund, R. F. Curtis. 

|painfully choleraic in its tones of that wierd, purplish 


At the meeting of the Society of Arts, Thursday 


| blue which dwells only in the color-tubes of impression- | evening, Mr. 8S. R. Koehler, of the Maseum of Fine Arts, 


| iste. 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 

A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum; price $60,000. | 

A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. | 

Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large | 

advance in values. Also good rents. | 
REFERENCES: 

DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 

DENVER LOAN AND TROST CO. | 


Correspondence solicited. 
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ART. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


‘Let art be all in all,” one time I said, 

And straightway stirred the hypercritic gall: 

L said not, ‘‘Let technique be all in all,” 
But art—a wider meaning. Worthless, dead— 
The shell without its pearl, the corpse of things— 
Mere words are, till the spirit lend them wings. 
The poet who breathes no soul into his lute 
Falls short of art: *twere better he were mute. 





The workmanship wherewith the gold is wrought 
Adds yet a richnes 8 to the richest gold: 
Who lacks the art to shape bis thought, [ hold, 
Were little poorer if he lacked the thought. 
The statue’s slumber were unbroken still 


Mr. Bissell’s ‘An Idle Day’ is fall of delicate read a paper on the photo-mechanical processes of which 


Miss Kate | there is now an exbibition at the Museum. Mr. Koeh- 


Real Estate ant vestments |lanquor and idyllic sweetness and grace. 
) | Watkins, a young artist newly from the Paris schools, | jer’s second lecture on the subject will be delivered before 


fully the demure mischief of the far from saintly lads 


| who wear cap and cope so picturesquely. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The Boston Scientific Society, at its 239th Corporate | 


| 7m 
Meeting, Tuesday evening, was addressed by Mr. | velopment from a Saxon or Germanic idea. 


E. H. Forbush, Director of Field-work of the Gypsy | 
Moth Commission, on ‘The Gypsy Moth; Its Habits in | 


The speaker, in the course of his remarks on the 
habits of the insect, said that it had been found in twenty | 
towns, that it favored the haunts of man, and only when | 


overcrowded did it do material damage to the forests. | 


| From this it would appear that man was himself the | 


prime cause of its being dispersed over such a large area, | 
and this should be a point in favor of its extermination, | 
which he deemed not only possible but extremely prob- 
able. Isolation, experience shows, means destruction; | 
for the female moth moves but a little distance, and as 
there must be congregation for their increase, this is a) 
strong point, although the caterpillar will travel con- | 
siderably and go to the top of the highest trees. The 
brooding also seems to be continuous; that is, the fertile | 
egg, caterpillar and perfect moth may be in season at 
the same time. 
Mr. Forbush discussed the use of arsenites in the 

light of the experiments of the commission, and said that 











Within the marble, had the hand no skill. 

Disp@rage not the magic touch that gives 

The formless thought the grace whereby. it lives! 
—[The Century. 


THE ART CLUB EXHIBITION, 








It is with great pleasure we chronicle the fact that the 
forty-fifth exhibition of the Boston Art Club, opened on 
Rriday evening, is altogether the best with which the 

e 


AMOrICAN ATTININ mus Ved « 
SL w&-e.menv vears. The success of 
some instances brilliant salon pictures. ne varus 


‘schools’ of art have ample illustration, though the ultra- 
impressionists are notably in the minority. The i:npres- 
sion of the exhibition as a whole is that our artists are 
stronger in color than in draughtsmanship; that por- 
traiture as an art is gaining among us, year by year; that 
imagination is once more in favor as a factor in painting, 
after a regrettable epoch of unleavened realism; and that 
Boston is not yet justified in yielding all her laurels to 
New York, as the home and centre of American art. 

As has been hinted, the portraits form a very notable 
feature of the present exhibition. A few—and we must 
ungraciously instance Mr. Frank Benson's portrait of 
Maj. Gen. Howe among them—are rather perfunctory and 
photographic in effect; one or two are strikingly and 
brilliantly good: among these, Robert W. Vonnoh’'s 
‘Portrait of a Fellow Student,’ Helen’ Hinds’ ‘Portrait of 
K. H.,’ and a portrait of a face well-known to Boston, by 
Sarah T. Putnam. The latter work is rich in genial 
humanity; the artist bas accomplished the exceedingly 
dificult feat of reproducing a smile that lies in the eyes 
rather than the lips, and has no suggestion of self-con- 
sciousness, or of smirk or grin. It is a style of portrait 
that would be in place in a gallery, to charm a succession 
of passing visitors, rather than on the wails of home: 
forasmileis not an enduring expression on any face, 
and to fix it as such is to risk a quick satiety. None the 
less, the portrait in question is a distinct and excellent 
achievement. Mr. Vonnoh’s portrait of his student 
friend is admirably incisive, frank and strong, and Miss 
Hinds, in her portrait of the sunny-faced young fellow 


in his easy-going tennis dress, has caught uncommonly 


well the atmosphere of bright, fleeting youth. Mr. Ja- 
cob Wagner's ‘Portrait of Mrs. P.’ is notably less severe 
in tone than his portrait work is wont to be, and is, in- 
deed, a very pleasant study of warm and soft color 
made somewhat in the manner of Carolus Durand. 

The studies of animal life, in the present exhibition, 
are many and excellent. 
unutterable and adorable puppies, the mere dream of 
hugging whom is, in the language of Bret Harte, a 
delirious ecstasy. Mr. J. A. S. Monks has a study of a 
group of grazing sheep, that is full of truth to nature, 
and sunshine, and out-of-door freshness. Mr. Alexander 
Pope has a fine pair of setter dogs, painted with much 
honesty and directness; and Miss Bonsall’s ‘Committee 
of Inyestigation’ is most happily bien trouvé, though we 


may well doubt if ever pug puppies so drolly dramatized 
themselves. 


Among the miscellaneous pictures, Mr. Krouberg’s | 


*Cachuca’ deserves mention as an ambitious and measura- 


Mr. Rogers has a group of his | 


he thought this method might now be dispensed with. 
| They had experimented with every device that had been 
| brought to their notice, before putting it into the fleld, 
and their efforts had been so successful that he thought 
the pest was now pretty well under control. While dis 
cussing the subject of the methods used in the work, the 
speaker had occasion to deal with a topic which has 
|appeared lately in print; namely, the destruction of 
insect pests by parasites. This, he said, was one of the 
measures which was early considered and which does 
|much to check the ravages of the Gypsy Moth in 
|Kurope. An intimate acquaintance with the condition 
this course at preseut-wot./\t. Fernald that to pursue 
ture of money. The committee, after mature — 
tion, concluded not to import parasitic insects this sea- 
son for the following reasons : 

First, parasites do not exterminate but only diminish 
numbers. In Europe, where the Gypsy Moth isa great 
pest and many species of parasites attack it, they serve 
only to somewhat lessen its devastations. 

Second, so long as measures for the extermination of 
the Gypsy moth are in force, the means adopted to de- 
stroy it will also destroy the parasites which live upon it. 

Third, many native parasites have been discovered 
and bred by the agents of this department. Some of the 
most useful of these can be procured in numbers in 
Massachusetts at a small expense. Careful observers, who 
were early engaged in the field work, reported to the 
director in the month of April, that insects were destroy- 
| ing the eggs of the moth in large numbers. Two species 
| of mites were secured which were destroying the poses 
and as the season advanced other insects were seen prey- 
ing upon the eggs and upon the caterpillars. In 
| June, Dr. and Mrs. Fernald found the eggs of ore species 
| deposited upon the backs of the caterpillars. By the 
| Sdvice of Dr. Fernald, e careful search was made among 
| pup of the Gypsy Moth, which had been collected and 
| & trained observer was placed in one of the most donate 
| a localities, By this means several species which 
| had not been noticed previously were discovered. Some 
of these are among the most useful native insects : ovhers, 

more minute, are species probably unknown to sclence. 





| 





The eleventh annual meeting of the Bostonian Society 
was held Tuesday afternoon in the Council Chamber of 
the Old State House. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 


Directors, Curtis Guild, Samuel H. 
Russel, Hamilton A. Hill, Joshua P. Bodfish, John Lath- 
eagle 73 O. Carpenter, William S. Appleton, Benjam- 
n C. Clark, Jacob A. esser; Clerk 
ithe io clea A. Dresser; Clerk and Treasurer, 

The Appalachian Mountain Club held its annual (125th 
corporate) meeting at the Institute of Technology 
| Wednesday afternoon. Of the reports for the year 1891, 
that of the excursion committee contained a list of 52 
excursions, eight of which were regular excursions 32 
simple outings, four snowshoe expeditions, and eight 
special excursions. The number of members and their 
friends who have participated in these trips is 2237. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
| Gent, Byron Groce; vice-president, Albert G. Parsons: 
| recording secretary, Rosewell B. Lawrence; correspond- 


| madness lies. 


|has a ‘Chorister of the Madeleine’ that catches delight- | the Society at its next meeting, Jan. 28. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society held its January 
meeting on Thursday, Dr. George E. Ellis, the President, 
in the chair. Mr. C. F. Adams read a paper on the gen- 
esis of the Massachusetts town and the development of 
town-meeting government, in which the English origin 
of this system was maintained against the theory of de- 
Dr. S.A. 
Green presented acopy of the manuscript journal of 
Capt. Lawrence Hammond of Charlestown, and Mr. 


| America, Distribution and Chances of its Extermination.’ | yy .tin Winser, from Prof. Norton, a manuscript journal 


of a visit to New England in 1835. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The story of the dramatic week can be very briefly 
told , since it has brought to us no new productions of 
great moment. 

At the Boston Theatre, ‘Shiloh’ has proved something 
of a disappointment, from every possible point of view. 
Its story is full of improbabilities ; its acting is common- 
place; its spectacular effects far from worthy the fine old 
playhouse whose history is so rich in notable scenic pro- 
ductions. From a military standpoint—but that way 
What, for sole instance, is one to think of 
the judge-advocate of a court-martial, who sends a 
prisoner out to be shot, without the slightest consaltation 
with his brother officers as to whether the culprit is 
guilty or not guilty. The best single moment of the play 
is the bit of a scene in camp, between the starving rebel 
prisoner and the rough, good-hearted young Union 
corporal; played very simply and convincingly. The 
| Fanuetl Hall scene is animated enough—trust our gamins 

for that !—but lacks altogether the dignity and the pathos 
which should belong to any worthy representation of 


|one of the supremest moments in Boston's history. 


} 7 ~ 
| Atthe Tremont Theatre, Mr. Nat Goodwin and his 


| able company have been warmly welcomed back to Bos- 
lton. ‘The Nominee’ is very frankly farcical, but it is as 
frankly amusing, and has more than equalied its last 
year’s success. It gives Mr. Goodwin occaslonal—though 
far too rare—opportunities for touches of the quaint, 
searching, very human pathos of which he has the 


, ‘» Medford’s mutter of ter self-di 
before hia witenaifgres . x , utter self-disgust, 
p Biv v. “> Tam a beauty, 


J am!” ‘Nature and Art’—an adaptation from the 
French original which furnished ‘Nance Oldfield'—was 
given as a curtain raiser. , 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘Incog,’ a bright farce- 
comedy of feminine authorship, has amused large audi- 
ences. Its story turns on the confused identities of two 
brothers—twins—with that of a rash young man who 
‘makes up’ to resemble them. As one brother is the 
father of a family and one a gay bachelor, the complica- 
tions may be imagined. The acting was capital; easy 
spirited, and often genuinely humorous. Mr. ‘Robert 
Edeson and Mr. Harry Davenport shared the honors of 
the performance. . 

At the Boston Museum, the last week of the Old 
Comedy season has been divided between ‘Caste’ and 
‘London Assurance’. -In the former play, Miss O’Lear 
was a breezy and lovable Polly, Mr. Plympton a ae 
and soldierly D'Alroy, and Mr. Abbe a jolly Gerridge 
Miss Campbell was altogether unequal to the emotional 
demands of Esther, though her first act was prettily 
played. In ‘London Assurance’ Miss Clarke was as 
ever, the frankest, freshest, most brilliant ‘Lady Gay’ 
imaginable. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ is 
strengthening its hold on the favor of our theatre-goers 
It is acted with spirit and Sympathy, its ethical sheen is 
excellent, its mountings are lifelike and effective ‘i Mr 
Kellerd’s strenuous Warner and Miss Hampton’s merty 
Polly are among the hits of the season. : E 
| At the Park Theatre, ‘The County Fair’ still grows 
richer ia box-office receipts and well-earned affectionate 
asea will. At the Globe Theatre, ‘Sinbad’ sparkles and 
bones and sings itself into ever-increasing liking. At 
herethcaee tae House, the ‘Police Patrol’ has roused 
siasm with its real horses dashing to the 
rescue of virtue ip distress. At the Howard Atheneum 
‘The Devil's Mine’ has presented pictures of Western 
life before which dime novels hide their diminished heads. 
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JANUARY 16, 1892 


FOR THE: 
UTAH UNIVERSITY. 


A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 
six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 


ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They lie between the centre of the 


city and the Utah University that 
is being built three squares be- 
yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,- 
000 people. Its growth is steady, 
substantial and permanent. It is 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of 
railroads, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- 
sources than any other part of the 
West. All indications point to its 
being a city of 100,000 people in 
less than ten years. The under- 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from, $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. 

1 am the financial agent of the 
Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist 
the Utah University, and at the same 
time make a first class investment, 
can addresS or callon me at Room 
4, 36 Bromfield St., and I feel sure 
that the investment will return 
them a large profit. 


J. WESLEY HILL, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Frank A. Bates begins in the cur- 
rent number of Shooting and Fishing a 
‘Check List of the Game Birds dof North 
America’ which promises to be of the 
greatest valine to our sportsmen and 
naturalists. In this number, descriptions 
of twenty-seven birds are given. The 
contributions of Mr. Bates to Tur Com- 
MONWEALTH On subjects in natural history 
will be remembered with pleasure by our 
readers, and he will be recognized as most 
competent in every way to perform the 
work which he has taken in hand. 


A fine portrait of Herbert Spencer forms 
a frontispiece to the February § Arena. 
Accompanying that picture is a brilliant 
biographical sketch of Mr. Spencer’s life 
and work by William H. Hudson, for 
many years the private secretary of the 
great philosopher. The editor of the Arena 
writes on Hypnotism and its Relation 
to Psychical Research. The paper is a 
valuable contribution to psychical litera- 
ture. Mr. Fiower cites many wonderful 
experiments in hypnotism performed by 
leading scientists, which illustrate not only 
the power of mind over mind, but what is 
still more astonishing, the potential power 
of mind over matter. 


The January Eclectic is full of excellent 
reading. Dr. Tuckey’s article on ‘The 
Applications of Hypnotism’ discusses one 
of the most interesting subjects of the 
period, full of the most curious possibil- 
ities, Sir Charies Robinson, an eminent 
authority, in his paper ‘On Spurious Works 
of Art’ writes trenchautly on the deceits 
and shamsof the art world. Those inter- 
ested in the great Biblical controversy 
will find the discussion of the Fourth Gos- 
pel a most interesting contribution to the 
subject by an eminent English clergyman. 
Dr. Arabella Kenealy writes brilliantly on 
the woman qnestion from a statistical 
standpoint. There are three capital liter- 
ary studies in the papers on George Mere- 
dith, Radyard Kipling, and the late Lord 
Lytton. 


A new long story by Bret Harte, ‘A First 


Family of Tasajara,’ will be published 
soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In the second of The Century’s articles 
on ‘The Jewsin New York,’ to appear in 
the forthcoming February number, social 
customs, weddings, schools, etc., will be 
treated, and the illustrations will include 
several views of the new Temple Beth-El, 
the interior of the Progress Club, etc. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, author of | quins, and, as their guest, Capt. John 


‘Ancient Rome in the Light ot Recent Dis- | Smith may have learned a new and seduc- 
coveries,’ will contribute to the February | tive style of preparing the oyster for the 
Atlantic a very remarkable paper on ‘The | table. 


Pageant at Rome in the Year 17 B.C., 


giving the details of some inscriptions THE INFLUENCE OF WEATHER ON 


very recently commemorating the celebra- 
tion of secular games under Augustus, for 


| 


which Horace wrote his famous Carmen | 
Seculare. 
The next issue in Appletons’ carefully 


selected town and country library will be 
a striking novel by Katharine Lee, entitled 
‘Love or Money.’ The writer, otherwise 
kuown as Mrs. Henry Jenner, will be re- 
membered as the author of ‘In London 
Town’ and ‘An imperfect gentleman.’ In 
‘Love or Money,’ which is described as her 
strongest work, life in a poor country 
parish is contrasted with society life in 
London. The author traces the career of 
a fashionable woman in the London ‘smart 
set’ in a book which is exciting much at- 
tention in England on account of its acute 
analysis and intense dramatic power. 


Under the title ‘The Early Renaissance 
and Other Essays,’ Professor J. M. Hoppin, 
of Yale, will shortly bring out a volume 
which promises to be a valuable and agree- 
able addition to art literature. 


A short story by the late Wolcott Bal- 
estier, collaborator with Rudyard Kipling 
in‘The Naulahka,’ pow appearing in The 
Century, will be printed in the February 
numberof that magazine. It is a West- 
ern railroad story entitled ‘Reffey.’ 


The third volume of Prof. J. B. McMas- 
ter’s ‘History of the People of the United 
States,’ of which a review is published on 
the sixth page, contain two maps, an 
index, and an elaborate table of contents. 


Two or three winters ago Mr. Lowell 
delivered at the Lowell Institute a course 
of lectures on the English Dramatists. 
These will be published, under Professor 
Norton’s editorial supervision, next 
autnmn by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The February Century will contain an 
article an ‘Recent Discoveries Concerning 
the Gulf Stream,’ and another on ‘The 
Anstrallan Registry of Laud Titles,’—the 
latter by Edward Atkinson. 


Measrs. D. C, Heath 
issued a fourth edition 


& Co. have 
of Prof. 


just 
Hiram 


Corson’s admirab'e ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning's Poetry,’ 
revised and enlarged. The new matter 


consists of a half-tone reproduction of an 
autograph photograph of the poet, taken 
not long before bis death, a fac-simile of a 
most interesting personal letter ,to the 
author, and A Death in the Desert with its 
argument. The volume contains in all five 
scholarly essays on Browning’s Poetry, 
and thirty-four of his most characteristic 
poems with necessary notes and introduc- 
tions; also a list of criticisms on Brown- 
ing. This volume has received the warm- 
est commendations of the poet and stands 
at the head ef the list of critical works. 


The February Atlantic will contain an 
article of great interest by Professor 
Shaler, of Harvard, a native Kentuckian, 
giving the reasons which led him te join 
the Union army in the War of the Rebel- 
lion. 


‘Miss Baygg’s Secretary’ is the name of a 
new story by Clara Louise Burnham, 
author of ‘Next Door,’ and other popular 
novels. The sub-title describes it as a 
‘West Point Romance.’ 





Very Ancient Oysters. 


An interesting investigation is being 
made by the Bureau of Ethnology concen- 
ing the great beds of oyster-shells that 
mark the sites of ancient Indian fishing- 
villages on the banks of the Potomac, 
Susquehanna and Delaware Rivers. These 
beds were found along tidewater by the 
first white settlers, together with the ruins 
of huts that were often built on the heaps 
of shells. ‘The inference is thatthe Indians 


depended largely upon the bivalves for 
food. 
In some places the beds extend over 


hundreds of acres, and in the débris imple- 
ments of the chase and the home-life of the 
savage have been found. Most of these, of 
course, areof flint. Fragments of the very 
vezsels in which the ovsters were cooked have 
a so been prought tolight,sothata conjecture 
that the Indians were familiar with the 
steamed, broiled, and roasted oyster is not 
far-fetched. No kind of implement for 
opening oysters has been dug up, so the 
opinion may be hazarded that the red men 
were unacquainted with the epicurean 
flavor of oysters on the half shell. 

A savant says thatthe preparation evi- 
dently most in favor was that of steaming, 
the bivalves being placed on hot stoues 
and covered with moist seaweed. It is 
thought also that the Indians were masters 
of a process of drying oysters, which they 
disposed of in barter to tribes in the in- 
terior. The modern Lucullus would un- 


doubtedly turn up his nose at a dried | 


oyster. Before the white man’s invasion 
the oyster-fishers of the Potomac and 
Susquehanna were the powerful Algon- 





| doubtedly the fact. 


MIND. 


{From the London Medical Prese.] 


That some animals and plauts are able to 
foreteli rain by their sensations is un- 
The sundew is well 
known to close itself before a shower, and 
sheep are observed to get under shelter 
before rain. The electric eel becomes 
more excited in thundery weather, and this 
remark applies to most fish; carp especial- 
ly have been observed to throw themselves 
out of the water and become stranded dur- 
ing astorm. Obviously, if animals know 
by their sensations when wet weather is 
approaching, it may be of use to them in 


feeyes their fur dry, and plants by clos- 


ing their petals can thus protect some deli- 
cate part of their structure from damage. 

To man as a cave-dweller, or during the 
long ages of primitive agriculture. the fact 
of being able to forecast rain by any 
mental sensations might have been of con- 
siderable use. But to civilized man, dwell- 
ing in houses and prepared for rain when 
he goes out, this use of them must for long 
have ceased, and if now felt they are 
probably not connected with the cause pro- 
ducing them. 

But this view of its possible usefulness 
in past times does not explain its causa- 
tion. Atmosphere with its continual vari- 
ations would be present before any life 
on this planet, and if it exerted ,this In- 
fluence on living beings, as above sug- 
gested, the question jas to whether they 
turned it to a useful purpose or not would 
be of secondary consideration. 

‘To look briefly at the phenomena which 
take place when rain-clouds are forming, 
the fo'lowing seems roughly to be an out- 
line of what is known. ‘When condensa- 
tion of vapor takes place aloft, the ten- 
sion on the outside of the cloud is great- 
er than that in the interior, and on its 
under surface opposite the earth than the 


upper. This tends to slowly gain its 
equilibrium by a minute fraction of the 
interior electricity being at once con- 


veyed to the surface, the further commu- 
nication being delaved until the outer 
tension is relieved, either by slow difsipa- 
tion or by self-discharge. When thou- 
sands of these electriferous globules 
again further coalesce into raindrops, a 
great and sudden increase of tension at 
their surface takes place. 

This train of events would correspond 
pretty well to the mental phenomena 
which it is wished to ascribe to it. The 
greatest sense of dread precedes by a 
considerable time the actual fall of rain: 
this slowly passes off as the electrical 
equilibrium is gained, to be succeeded by 
a more acute sense of fear immediately 
before the fall of rain, and immediately 
relieved while it is falling. Those in 
robust health, whose mental equilibrium 
is not easily disturbed, probably experi- 
ence no sensation that they take any 
account of. Those, on the other hand, of 
more nervous disposition, or in any way 
out of health, it is suggested, probably 
associate the sense of dread with some 
other cause, thus increasing their mental 
distress, and so justifying the use of the 
term useless conscience. 

It is probable that it occurs to most of 
us at times to feel an intense dread of 
something without being able to give any 
physical explanation of the fact, and 
where there is just ground for alarm the 
useless conscience steps in and aggravates 
that which it professes to be anxious to 
cure. Numerous terms have _ recently 
sprung into use on the Continent for phases 
of dread experienced by that widespread 
functional disease, neurasthenia—such as 
‘‘agarophobia,” the fear of public places; 
‘‘batophobia,” the fear of collapse of lofty 
objects; ‘‘pantophobia,” the dread of every- 
thing possible; but no term yet exists to 
designate the fear of impending rain. 

The attitude of the neurasthenic corre- 
sponded very closely to that assumed by 
Mr. Hyde, who, it may be remembered, 
always went abroad in lowering weather. 
Considerable distarbances of circulation 
probably accompany the tension of atmo- 
sphere above mentioned. That the feet 
tend to go cold before snow, and that the 
blood-vessels relax when it falls, is proba- 
bly recognized by most people. Deafness 
| is more pronounced in some patients before 
rain, and giddiness and tinnitus are also 
aggravated by atmospheric tension. Some 





exophthalmic goitre patients are made 
| worse in electrical weather, and in them, 
| of course, disturbance of circulation is a 
| prominent feature. Sleeplessness, bad 
dreams, the headache following the second 
sleep are all so frequently followed by rain 
that it is impossible not to associate them 
as cause and effect. 
| A curious sign has been adopted at Bom- 
bay by a native banker, proud of his knowl- 
edge of English, ‘European loafer,” being 
printed in large letters over his door.— 
[Tid Bits. 











Hoards of Silver in India. 


The ancient Oriental passion for hoard- 
ing appears to be gradually disappearing, 
and is now believed to be mainly confined 
to the old wealthy families and princes. 
The original cause, fear of civil tumult, 
has passed away, and the presence of an 
increasing market for investment, or fam- 
ily misfortunes, sooner or later have the 
elfect of emptying the family vault. 

Notable instances of the dissipation of 
large hoards, says the London News, have 
occurred in recent years. The Maharaja 
of Gwalior, a Mahratta chief, lent the 
Government upwards of 80,000,000 rupees, 
of which all but 3,000,000 were in native 
coin. The Maharaja of Burdwan’s accu- 
mulation has disappeared in litigation and 
investment; and recently large hoards of 
Arcot rupees from Madras, and Chilki ru- 
pees from Kashmir, have passed into the 
British mints. 

In Bengal several considerable hoards of 
sicca rupees have been found to exist in the 
houses of wealthy landholders on the occa- 
sion of their property passing into the con- 
trolof the Court of Wards. Mr. Harrison 
estimates the annual quasi-permanent dis- 
appearance of Government rupees due to 
this cause as now less than 5,000,000, and 
would put it even lower if there were not 
reason to believe that in Southern India the 
priestly trustees of temples still accumu- 
late the offerings of pilgrims. 


The New Name for Kleptomania. 


The new defence for persuns of good 
position who filch little things from shop 
counters is ‘masked epilepsy,’ vice klepto- 
mania, says the London St. James Gazette. 
A young lady who was brought before the 
magistrate at Westminster for pilfering 
from the Army and Navy Stores was dis- 
charged on that plea; and we are far from 
suggesting that it was nota perfectly right 
and proper plea in the circumstances. Bat 
how are we to decide when that defence 
should be accepted and when rejected? 
Obviously there is a great deal of ‘masked 
epilepsy’ about. A correspondent informs 
us that there is a masked _ epileptic 
of a very pronounced character at his 
club. This gentleman’s fancies run in 
the direction of umbrellas, and when 
our unlucky correspondent takes a new 
umbrella to the club it seems invariably 
to be carried off to the abode of masked 
epilepsy. Occasionally a uew hat shares 
the same fate; but itis a curious circum- 
stance that the masked epileptic 1s always 
fond of new things of superior quality. 
Their shiny freshness has a fatal fascina- 
tion for his poor epileptic fingers. 


Use ‘Boston Drug” to Help You Abstain 
From Drunkenness. 


The man whose habits of dishonesty 
and dissipation have led him a reckless 
race will’now ‘‘turn over a new leaf,” and 
resolve anew. With many, this is an 
annual occurrence, but like the seeds which 
‘fell by the wayside,” or ‘‘among thorns,” 
these new resolutions are soon choked 
and destroyed. 

How many a poor drunkard, whose in- 
dulgence has brought misery, privation 
and disgrace, now feels the heaven-bora 
stimulus of a new resolution! Unfortu- 
nately, as is too often the case, the moral 
stimulus will come too late. The habit is 
so firmly seated that its victim is power- 
less to combat it. Physical treatment is 
the only alternative, and Boston Drug is 
the sole, secret, safe and positive cure. 

This fact is attested by thousands of 
persons, whose testimonials are held by 
William R. Brown & Co., 101 to 105 
Chauncy st., manufacturers and proprie- 
tors of Boston Drug. 





. ‘Come home mit me and have dinner.” 
‘‘T vas much opliged, put I has choost had 
some dinner, Mose3.” “Ish dot so?” 
“Ya, I has choost dined.” ‘‘I don’t believe 
dot.” ‘‘Il have choost dined, upon my word 
of honor.” ‘‘Vell, den, come along and 
eat some more. Ven you has choost dined 
upon your word of honor, you must be 
hungry.”—[ Texas Siftings. 


Wasted Millions. 


There are millions and millions of wealth 
lying away idle, that as far as the good it 
does anyone inight just as wel! be buried 
in the sea. Every household has a little 
box of trinkets, broken rings, scarf pins, 
or ear pendants, with the stones gone, old 
watch cases with ,\the works worn out, and 
a dozen other things of value in them- 
selves, but utterly worthless inthe present 





condition. Now here is a chance to turn 
all these useless fragments to good 


account. Mr. C. W. Howe, 325 Washing- 
ton street, up one flight, buys all kindsofr 
old fashioned jewelry, no matter how 
pattered and broken, and all old stones 
that have parted with their settings; and 
he pays full value always. 


Bully boy with a glass eye is what a chap termed 
a bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 25 cents. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 
Three sweet maidens sat in a row, 
With three grim draguns behind 'em; 
Ard each sweet maiden had a young beau, 
And all of ’em made ’em mind ’em. 


But those three maidens are matrons now, 
In three brown-stone fronts you'll find ’em 

All alone; for since the very first row, 
They can none of ’em make ’em mind ’em. 


—([Life. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Gov. Russell has appointed as assistant 
inpspectors-yeneral on his staff Maj. Fred- 
erick B. Bogan of Boston, Maj. Fred G. 
King of Boston, and Lieutenant-Command- 
er James L. Carter of Brookline. The 
will have the rank of colonel. The ap- 
pointments are excellent ones from a mill- 
tary standpoint, and will please the militia 


generally. 


At the dinner of the Paint and Oil Club 
last Saturday, President George 0. Car- 
penter sat at the head of the table, sup- 
ported by J. W. Hoffman, the secretary. 
The guests of the club iacluded Col. Geo. 
A. Keeler, T. H. Burgess, 8. H. Stevens, 
George H. Clark of Worcester, and A. T. 
Brownell, collector of the port of New 
Bedford. Theclub passed resolutions re- 
spectful of its deceased member, Edward 
E. Clark. Mr. Samuel B. Capen of the 
Boston school committee spoke on ‘Man- 


ual Training in the Boston Schools.’ 


It was with deep regret that the many 
friends of Mr. William H. Baldwin learned 
of the sudden death by pneumonia of his 
wife, Mary F. A. Baldwin. Mrs. Baldwin 
passed away last Saturday morning in her 
She was the daughter of the} 


62d year. 


late Jonathan and Nancy (Aldrich) Chaffee 
of Boston, and was married June 17, 1851 ‘ 
A more united family have seldom existed,| The Empress of Russia has been pre- 
and Mrs. Baldwin has commanded as warm 
friendships in domestic circles as does 
Mr. Baldwin in business life. There are 
living nine children of Mr. and Mrs. Bald- 
win, one of the daughters being the wife 


of Rev. C. T. Billings of Hingham. 


Dr. John Thempson, ex-United States 
Minister to Santo Domingo, who is a dele- 
gate to the Congress of Colored Catholics 
in session in Philadelphia, walked intoa 
barber shop in that city a day or twoago 
to be shaved, and was told by a negro at- 
tendant: ‘‘This is a Scnséaial cobabtichment | regarding which Mr. Da Maurier has deen 
foh white gen’lemen only.” The ex-Min- | Wulte sensitive. 


ister withdrew in high dudgeon. 


Lem Lincoln, a cousin of Abraham Lin- 


coln, lives near Liberty, Mo. They 


prosperous farmer. 


Lady Somerset has gone to Chicago for | 
the purpose of taking a course of study | at 
at the Moody Biblical Institute, and she | 


will do nothing else while she 


Bible. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston | Miss Joselyn and Mr. Strang. 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, | 
last Saturday, the old board of officers was | 
reélected as follows: The last five named | 
directors have been added to the board: 
President, Granville B. Putnam; vice pres- | 
idents, Harriet E. Caryl, Charles W. Hill; 
recording secretary, Julia F. Baker; finan- 


cial secretary, Edwin T. Horne; treasurer, 
Orlando W. Dimick; directors, James A. 
Beatley, Henry F. Sears, Mary F. Bigelow, 
Thomas H. Barnes, Amy Hutchins, Mary 
D. Day, Ellen C. Sawtelle, P. Catherine 
Bradford, Helen C. Mills, Edward Svuth- 


worth. 


Miss Ruth Cleveland has become legally 
and officially entitled to her name. The 
event was solemnized in the parlor of the 
Cleveland cottage at Lakewood, where 
Miss Cleveland, with the other members of 
the family, are spending the winter. The 
Rev. Dr. Wilton Merle Smith of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of New York 
performed the christening service. He 
and his wife and anaunt of Mrs. Cleve- 
land were the only ones present beside the 
young lady and her parents. After the 
christening was over and the baby had 
stopped crying, the small party sat down 
to a luncheon, where Miss Cleveland pre- 


sided in honor of the occasion. 


Eighty members of the Boston Railroad 
and Steamboat Association met and dined 
at the Quincy House last Saturday. Mr. F. 
A. Wellington presided. Speeches were 
made by Messrs. M. H. Aldrich, L. P. 
Downer and others, discussing the inter- 
state commerce law as affecting domestic 


commerce. 


The Philomathean Society at its meet- 
ihg last week elected these officers: Miss 
Rosa A. Ecorn, 95, president; Mr. Jewell 
Flower, °95, vice president; Mr. E. R. 
Spear, ‘94, secretary, and Miss Julia K. 


Orday, 95, treasurer. 


It is understood that Patti and Bern- 
hardt will sell flowers at the coming fair in 


aid of the Actor’s Fund in New York. 


were | s fle 
ning to enter the lecture field. 
much together when young. Lem isa} & 


is there. | Mrs. M B. Claflin, tt fe of ex- 
She is much interested in the work of the Cocaine. Gaeh Mra.’ Sarah Barigh 


institute, and hopes to learn something | 
from it. The only text-book used is the 


| The hundredth anniversary of the birth | 
of Dr. Lowell Mason was celebrated in his 
|native place, the village of Medfield, on 
| Friday of last week. The exercises were 
| conducted under the auspices of the follow- 
\ing committee of the Medfield Historical 
| Society, in Chenery Hall; Joseph A. Allen, 
| William 8S. Tilden, Rev. W. W. Hayward, 
| Albert A. Lovell and J.B. Hale. The pro- 
|gramme opened with a selection by an 
|orchestra composed of local talent under 
the leadership of Prof. W.S. Tilden, after | 
|which Rey. N. T. Dyer offered a most) 
|carnest prayer. The President of the Day, | 
|Mr. Joseph A. Allen, welcomed the guests 
|in behalf of the society and town. 


Mrs. Helen A. Potter of this city was 
ithe originator of the ‘Beneficent Society’ | 
|connected with the New England Con- | 
|servatory of Music, and remained one of 
the directors until ber death, onthe 22d 
jult. This is a society for raising and 
|lending money to deserving girls who have 
musical ability, but have not the means 
for a musical education. Through Mrs. 
| Potter’s influence, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more was induced to take the presidency 
of the society, which she still holds. 


Prof. Cecil H. Peabody of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has accepted 
the appointment of President of the Board | 
on Life-Saving Appliances, made vacant by 
the death of Edward Burgess. 


Dr. Helen Druskovitch, the first woman 
in Austria to follow a course of philosoph- 
ical studies, has lost her reason from over- 
work. 


The baptismal dress of the Cleveland 
baby was a pretty creation of Valenciennes 
lace, a gift from Mrs. Robert W. Chappin, 
made expressly forthe occasion. The font 

jused was a handsome bowl, the gift of 
| Mrs. Daniel Manning, the widow of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Secretary of the Treasury. A 
magnificent string of amber beads encircled 
| tne child's neck. This was the gift of Mrs. 
| Richard Watson Gilder. 





sented with a large egg of enamelled silver 
las amementoof the French exhibition at 
-Moscow. Inside the egy there is a bouquet 
lof violets, composed of brilliants, held 
| together by aribbon of the same stones. 
| The egg is suspended from a ribbon of rose 
| enamel. 

Mr. Du Maurier, the artist, has ceased 
/to contribute cartoons to Punch. At first 
| there was mach speculation as to the cause 
lof this step; but the Pall Mall Gazette now 
| explains that it is due to impaired eyesight, 


However, The Gazette 
expresses a hope that the ailment may 
|prove only temporary. Meantime the 
lartist has become a novelist, and is plan- 


The judges at the prize contest in 
expression, in which students of the 
|College of Liberal Arts participated 
the last meeting of the Philo- 
/mathean Society of Boston University, 
| Governor Claflln; Mrs. Sarah Baright 
|Curry of the School of Expression, and 
| Moses ‘True Brown of the Boston School 
lof Oratory. The prizes were awarded to 


The Servant Girl Then and Now. 

The servant-girl question 1s still a burn- 
ing onein nearly every centre af popula- 
tion and it is likely, says the Chicago 
News, to remain a question of paramount 
interest to housewives for some little time 
to come. 

A good many more or less foolish solu- 
tions of it have been proposed and aban- 
doned, and still social philosophers are 
worrying over it without material result. 
In the first place they can’t agree among 
themselves what the question really is, 
aud those who do agree upon that point 
can’t agree wpon any other except that the 
hired girl is an uncertain quantity anda 
source of Infinite vexation to housekeepers. 

The hired girl is human. That is one 
point that often seems to be forgotten by 
those who complain about her. If it were 
always remembered, possibly the servant 
girl question would settle itself. Bridget 
and Gretchen never are wholly insensible. 
They have their woman’s pride, their 
feminine instincts and contradicions, and 
where they are not taken into account 
trouble is bound to follow. 

It is to be noted that our great-great- 
grandmothers had precious little worry 
with their help. Hannah was in the habit 
of living in the same famlly till she got 
married, and about as offen as not she 
married one of her mistress’s bovs. In 
any event she was a ‘help’ and not a 
‘servant.’ She resented the latter appella- 
tion and bore herself independently and 
worthily before the eyes of men. Her 
education was defective, of course, but so 
was that of her mistress, and the two read 
tne Bible together with the same uncer- 
tainty as to the big words and the long 
names of the mighty men of old. When! 
they died and went to heaven we are 
taught that they were not there separeted 
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by any line of caste or favor. 


But it’salifferent nowadays, to be sure. 
It is impossible for the hired girl to be 


| takeninto the family as one of the family. 


Yet herlot might well be softened and 
brightened by a little hunan sympathy and 
friendly interest. If she isa good girl it 
will make her better and if she is bad it 
will tend to restrain her from becoming 
worse. And she is not likely to leave a 
place where she seems to be appreciated. 





Society in Washington. 


Miss Dawes, the accomplished daughter 
of our senior Senator, is described in the 


| Washington Post as ‘‘a discriminating 


student of human nature,” and her 
right to the title is supported by the 
following lively interview from her lips: 
There is no other city where so great a 
number of charming people are always to 


be met. Every section of the country con- | 
tributes to swell the number, but the! 


quantity is due more to the fact that peo- 


ple come here with the intention of being | 


agreeable. There isa feeling of noblesse 
oblige, an idea that it is a debt owed the 
people who sent them here to be as charm- 


jing as possible. The proportion of dis- 


agreeable people is no larger and perhaps 
not so large, because the circle itself is so 
large that, where in smaller flelds several 
disagreeable people stand out prominently, 
here a much larger number will be hardly 
noticed. It is difficult making friends be- 
cause of the constant changes and con- 


stant hurry. Many who give ready} 
entrance to every one that comes hesitate | 


about making friends, and on account of 
this very freedom given to acquaintances 
they have tu be all the more careful about 
admission to the inner circle. They go far 
as acquaintances, but as intimates stop 
short. Then, too, in the rash of constantly 
agreeable people it is hard to make dis- 
tinctions, yet from seeing so many, one be- 
comes a gourmet in the matter of friends 
and is satisfied only with those who are the 
superlative of agreeable. 


Thumb Rings. 


Men’s thumb rings are no rarities to 
collectors. Some of the Roman specimens, 
says Chamber's Journal, must have been 
cumbrous wear, one in the Montfaucgon 
collection, bearing the bust of Trajan’s 
consort, Plotina, measuring over three 
inches across. Medizval churchmen of 
high degree did not allow ‘‘the largest, 
first, and shortest of the fingers” to go 
unadorned. A massive gold ring was 
found upon the thumb of the supposed 
skeleton of Hilary, Bishop of Chichester, 
who died in 1169; and the recumbent 
efigy of Bishop Oldham, in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, is remarkable for the pressed-together 
thumbs being inclosed by a single ring. 

When the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket 
was robbed of its treasures, the famous 
Archbishop’s thumb ring, given to him by 
the King of France, graced with a ruby 
the size of a hen's egg, found its way to 
the thumb of bluff King Hal; and as the 
humor of the King is always voted just the 
thing, we may be sure the royal hand was 
not the only one so decked at Court. May- 
ors and Aldermen imitated their betters. 

‘*When I was about thy years, Hal,” says 
the Fat Knight, ‘‘I was not an eagle’s 
talon in the waist; 1 could have crept into 
an Alderman’s thumb ring;” and that the 
wearing of thumb rings was pretty general 
in the seventeenth century is proved by 


Brome’s remark that a good man in the | 


city carried nothing rich about him but 
the gout and a thumb ring; and for an ex 
ample nearer our own day, it may be noted 
that Dr. Thomas Chalmers wore a thumb 
ring once belonging to his great-great- 
great-grandfather. 





The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is thar a 
trifle ? 


Get back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 

A book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 


Scort & Bownag, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 
Your druggtst keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
27 
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MASSAGE, 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


skin. 
MRS. GREAVES, 
The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


> SANO CARO 


A Superior Toilet Article. 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Camping the face and Hands, after its 
application, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CU., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU., CAK- 
| TER, CARTER & KILILAM, Boston, Mass. | 


J. P. GRETH, Sole’ Proprietor, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


| And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


i 
| 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grense, tresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets.etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Drugwists 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F, C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


FOSS & ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


Thresher Dental Rooms, 


No. 132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


L. T. FOSS, 





Fr. FF. ROBY. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 7 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
1. MARK. ‘TRADE MI ARK. 


MRS, F. E. SEAVEY, 


FINE DRESSMAKING, 


| Pierce Building, Copley Square, 





Cor, Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 





[- —— 


And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 


styles. 
M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 





For RUBBER CCOTS tiicse 
SO0KS8 pive Warmth lo lae leet 
and absorb the perspiration. 
For nous and 
CHAMBER 
wear, for cold 
feet, and for the 
eck room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy kuitted 
fabric, lined 
with thick, 
warm fleece. 







Post-paid % cts. Mention Size. 
Jvtn H. Parker, 103 Bedford Street, Boston, 





EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No. 9, 








Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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The Earth’s Elements. 


The planet, as the storehouse of material 
for every construction, natural or human, 
yields a certain number of elements. About 
sixty-four, says Longman’s Magazine, may 
be accepted as the number hitherto dis- 
covered, and these certainly are all that 
are of any mass or quantity. 
for structural and working use only about 
one-fourth are employed either by nature 
or by man. 


Nature uses largely four gases: oxygen, 


nitrogen, hydrogen, chlorine. She uses 
also largely two inorganic non-metallic 


bodies, carbon and salphur. She uses 
metals, calcium and iron. She uses one 
metalloid, phosphorus. Man in 


Out of these | 


A little after nineteen to the camp, up came 
King Tentenoka—puffing and blowing— 


| with a servant carrying the box. 


“T like make present,” said Majesty, 
tersely, and laid the box on the mat. ‘You 
| like devil-box, more better you take him. 
Man plenty ’fraid—King no ‘fraid—King 
| make present.” 

Mr. — thereupon informed the King that 
as theman had made such a hard fight, 
and had resisted temptation, it would be 


| the handsome thing to give five sovereigns 


his work | 


uses all these elements with some others. | 


Nature uses iron sparingly; man uses it 
largely. Nature uses the metal calcium 
largely, letting it enter into the construc- 
tion of the bone of every skeleton of | 
avimal: man uses calcium in a rough way 


| 


} 


inthe formation of buildings in the com-| 


pound form of lime, together with other 
metals in the grand storehouse, tin, copper 
and—lately—aluminium, substances which 
nature shows no preference for in any 
her artistic and mechanical works. Man 
also zinc, lead, and mercury, for 
which nature has no special employment 
that is obvious to us. 

Man uses carbon for the 
as nature uses it. 
so dues she, but he in the 
coal, from which, also, he produces for 
other purposes different useful products 
artistically applicable as coloring sub- 
stances, in which art, as he may one day 
find out, he is following some undiscov- 
ered natural design. Man uses the same 
elementary gases as nature does, 
others that she does not employ with the 
same intention. 
taining combustion, 
tematically for construction, which man 
does not. 
bustion as nature 


uses 


same purposes 
He employs itas fuel; 


does, but not for con- 
struction. Man takes advantage of nitro- 
gen for concentration of energy; nature 
takes the same advantage, by which nitro- 
gen, though negative, becomes the most 
important of vital structures; but she 
does more, she makes uitrogen construct- 
iveas well as concentrative, an art man 
has not attained. 


A Hermit Thrush in Winter. 


In a letter to ‘Listener’ of the Transcript, 
‘O. W. L.’—who will be recognized by 
some of our readers as the author of that 
volume of charming sketches, ‘The 
of the Lingering Snow’—tells this story: 

“This afternoon, about two oclock, while 
sitting at my study table writing, I glanced 
out of my window towards a snarl of 
woodbine clinging to the arches of my 
piazza, aud saw a bird eating woodbine 
berries. Three or four inches of wet snow 
covered the ground, the vine was laden 
with snow, and through the chilly air snow 
and sleet were being driven by the furious 
wind. The bird seemed to be larger than 
an English sparrow, so I went cautiously 
to the window and gained a close view of 
it. LI could scarcely believe my eyes, and 
I watched the birdalong time, as it ate 
berry after berry, before I felt sure beyond 
a doubt that it was 2 Hermit thrush. Later 
it rested for atime in a sumac, the other 
side of my grass plot, and about three 
o'clock it came to my strawberry tree and 
hovered in the air, picking four of the 
pretty, pendant fruit. It did not appear to 
suffer from the storm in the least. While 
Hermit thrushes have been known to ep- 
dure Massachusetts winters before, it is 


nevertheless surprising that this one should 
be in the heart of Cambridge at this 
season.” 


A Devil-Box. 


The little Equator dropped us on the 
island, writes Andrew Lang, assisted the 
King’s people to build and fit out our camp, 
and sailed away, leaving us for a couple of 
months. One day Mr.—wandered away to 
a devil-tree, where an old gentleman was 
engaged in Sequah cures with the assist- 
ance of this invaluable box. With British 
gold Mr.—endeavored to get the box from 
the aged devil-man. First one sovereign 
was offered, then another, with due pauses 
to allow the old gentleman time to think 
twice before refusing. One sovereign did 
not move him, two shook him; at the third 
he began to tremble and his eyes to bulge 
out; at four he gasped, and a huge silence 
fell upon the assembled populace ; at five 
there was the intensest excitement, and a 
dozen fellows were hanging to the box, in 
very fear lest it should fly away of its own 
accord. Then the King’s sister arrived on 
the scene—dramatic and livid with anger. 
She made a little speech. ‘‘What! Part 
with your children’s health, your fathers’, 
your mothers’ peaceful old age,” &c. —and 
completely shriveled them up. Seven 
sovereigns—an incredible sum there, the 
value of a gun—failed to change the situa- 
tion. **And you'll let your childre n die for 
seven sovereigns!” suid the King’s sister. 








crude form of | 


Man uses hydrogen for com- | 


j 


with | 


Both use oxygen for sus- | 
bat nature uses it sys- | 


| Measles had reacked the group, 


to the worthy devil-worker. 

This quite staggered the King. ‘‘No,” 
he said. “All belong me; island belong 
me; people, they all belong me; what be- 
long people belong me. _ [ like you too 
much; I make present.” 

But Mr. — insisted. 

‘‘Perhaps more better,” 
reflectively. 

“Tupposty [suppose] you give money. 
| vink you good man. You like give, all 
| right; you no like give, all right, all same.” 

And so tive sovereigns were handed over 
to the dazed devil-worker. On our return 
to the island lately, I believe the King 
would have bought back the box for £50 
and hun- 


said the King, 





Bully boy with a glass eye is what a chap termed 
a bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 25 cents. 


How Durer’s Portrait was Stolen. 


Speaking of portraits of Durer by him- 
self, writes a correspondent of the New 
York Times, it may not be recalled how the 
Munich portrait which shows him look- 
ing straight out and up from among his 
long curls, disappeared from Nurnberg. 
That painting was here in the last cen- 
tury, when Abraham W. Kufner, (1760 
1817.) a painter and engraver, petitioned 
the Common Council to allow him to copy 


jit. He obtained permission, and at once 


Land 


proceeded to saw the panel in two from 
side to [side, leaving the painting on one 
board and the back of the panel with its 
seals and marks intact onthe other. Then 


| he copied the portrait on the exposed sur- 


face of the back board and gave this copy 
back in place of the original, which he 
sold. It came through the collection of G. 
G. Pez, in 1805, to Munieh. Thus was 
Nurnburg deprived of almost the only 
painting by Albrecht Durer worth speak- 
ing of, for the pictures of Emperors and 
the ‘Hercules Slaying the Stymphalian 
Birds’ are either works of his apprentices 
or so much tampered with that they hardly 
represent the master at on. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’ 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 


mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


Winslow’s 





“Are any of the colors discernible to the 
touch?” asked the school teacher, 

*“‘T have often felt blue,” replied the boy 
at the bead of the class.—[Brooklyn Life. 


bcentinnnsen or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by administering Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a periect cure has followed. It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 


48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, @. 





HIND PART OF BEEF. The figures in the hind quarter correspond 
to the same section of the whole ox. 
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FOR THE 


“Watches, Clocks. and Joely ‘Union So, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 


| are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
HO LIDAYS. heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 


Ladies’ Solid @ola, Stom-wind, Waltham 
Watches, $20, $233, $24, $25, $28, $30. 
Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waltham and 
Sigin Watches, $12, $14, $16, $18, | 
fully wastemteds 
Gents’ Solid Silver, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, $9, $11, $13, S15. 


Gents’ Patent Gold Case Waltham | 
Watches, $98, $12, $15, warrant with | 
every watch. 


| 

Right-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Gong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8, $9, 
SLO, $12, S15, $18, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and mene Rings, Jew- 
elry and Small ares, at a very low 
figure. 

Select Early and get the Cream; goods 
reserved by making a smal! deposit. | 


G.L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, | 


1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. } 


and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
| furnished throughout. 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 


} section of the city pass the door every few 


seconds. 
DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 


European plan, Restaurant at moder- 
jate pricesa. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
| upwards. 

aggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 





care of free of charge. 


Ss. L. HASEY. Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y. 


TWO MINUTES FROM DEPOT, 


~ | Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. Newly Furnished. 


H. CHAPLIN & SON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR] 


Young Mens Nobby Footwear, 


A Large Assortment of 
LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS | 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Full Line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.’a (N. Y.) 
Fine Shoes. 


1329 Washington Street, Boston. 


Right on corner of Waltham St. 


M.C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


GEO. WALKER, 


Wine Store. 
We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
Goods for Family Trade. 


121 BROADWAY, $0, BOSTON, 


EW. . WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly ‘pure, 
gallon, Orders by mail or express 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


0. N. CHASE, 


West Newton Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 

3% Doors from Columbus Ave. 

Orders taken and goods deliv- 


ered to any part of the city free 
of charge. 





1. Tip of Sirloin. 2. Middle of 
Sirloin. 38. First Cut of Sirloin. 
4. Back of Rump. 5. Middleo 
Rump. 6. Faceof Rump. 7. 
Aitch Bone. 8. Lower Part of 
Round. 8%. Top of Round. 9. 
Vein. 10. Poorer Part of Round. 
11. Poorer Part of Vein. 12. 
Shin. 13. Boneless Flank. 14. 
Thick Flank with Bones. 15. 
First Cut of Ribs.* ec. Chuck 
Ribs. d. Neck. 16. Rattle Rand. 
17. Second Cut of Rattle Rand. 
18. Brisket (a. the navel end; b. 
the butt end.) 


Tenderloin. Liver. Tripe,plain, 
Tripe, honey-comb. Heart. 
Suct. Ox Tail. 


partof day. 


} 
‘RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


at $3 per | 


19. Fore Shin. | 


G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
D. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga. 
N. B.—A new departure in rates for fractional 
No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for 4g day, $1.50 for \ ee 


GEO. H,. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the 
parts of-the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


door to all 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class, 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .°. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


‘Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
(33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JON Es’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


EVANS'S | 


Dining Room 











Dining Room, Provision Store 


— AND— 


BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 





SA Destentiink article at a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
, Goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
’ er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians, 


| A-single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 1244 Ib. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


| OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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BOSTON 


SIMPSON ; SPRING | The Cadets are hard at work, and hard 


CWhite’ Labetd at play, and the Tremontis already putting 


on extra endeavors to have ‘1492’ be pro- 
GINGER ALE. 


duced asif it were 1,000,000. 





Our own home organizatim of which 
every music lover in Boston is so justly 
proud, ‘The Bostonians,’ will be at the 
Tremont Theatre for a short season, be- 
ginning Monday, Jan 28th. 
first present De Koven’s wonderfully suc- 
cessful opera, ‘Robin Hood.’ This will be 
the first adequate offering of this gracious 
and beautiful work, which Boston has seen 
and heard— with beautiful 


and proper 
scenic effects and surroundings; with 
large chorus and large corps of supernu- 


maries. 


Among the attractions that will appear 


Slave,’ week of January 25; Robert Down- 
ing and Miss Eugenie Blairin repertoire 
of tragedies, week of February 1; that 
pleasant comedy, ‘Lost in New York,’ 
week of February 15. 





Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights 
and Saturday afternoon there will be pre- 
sented at the Grand Opera House ‘Cleo- 
patra;’ Tuesday afternoon and evening, 


Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





; i Thursday afternoon and evening and 
Attention is called to the fact that * The Saturday evening, ‘Spartacus.’ 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of : ’ 
the Commonwealth. The Castled Rhine. 
DRAMA AND MUSIC. The London Saturday Review under- 


takes to combat the illusions concerning 
the ‘Castled Rhine.” The whole course 
it says, of what used to be cailed the 
castled Rhine now looks like the lower 
Thames, and smells like Shoreditch or 
Bermondsey. We see a panoramic devel- 
opment of all the more offensive trades and 
guilds of the middle ages. Formerly the 
Bhenish industries were mainly concen- 
trated in the flourishing principality of 
Wied. colonized originally by the hard- 


Stage Whispers Say : 


That Mr. Eben Plympton will be very 
greatiy missed from the Museum stage. 

That‘Hoss and Hoss’ ought to ‘draw’ 
phenomenally. 

That what with the ‘Devil’s Mine’ this 
week, and the ‘Gold Mine’ next week, the 
Boston stage should be getting rich. 

That Miss Clarke's Lady Gay is indeed 
and better than a gay lady. 

That Emma Sheridan is adapting a play 
for Richard Mansfield, and that, as a nat- 
ural consequence, she is flooded with pre- 
scriptions for nervous prostration. 

That the present dramatic generation is 
poor in leading ladies, but strong in charm- 
ing ingénues. 

That sans the charmnig Ada, 
Company ne vaudrait Rehan. 

That January raius without, but comedy 
reigns within our Boston playhouses this 
week. 

That Lady Bountiful has brought pros- 
perity worthy her name to the Lyceum 
Cheatre. 

That according to ‘Shiloh,’ it is military 
etiquette for s sentry to drop his gun, 
while on duty, and sit down to meditate on 
home and mother. 

That Patti has started on her regular 
biennial tour of last farewells. 

That Boucicault’s mellow laugh will be 
missed from the ‘Shaugraun.’ 

That itis a pity that young Mr. Booth 
can’t learn to speak English. 

That the foundry scene in the ‘Lost Par - 
adise’ is almost as noisy as the genuine 
article. 

That tragedy is to flap her dusky wings 
over the Grand Opera House next week. 


ried on from time immemorial in primitive 
fashion, as in the manufacture of the mili- 
stones at Nieder-Mendig. Now the 
steamer carries you through volumes of 
smoke, between a double line of cloth mills, 
chemical works, lime kilns, and brick 
flelds—of everything, in fact, that is 
lucrative, unwholesome, and prosaic. 

Nor does the evil end there. ‘The spirited 
proprietors of these enterprises ,have been 
rapidly growing rich and have been hous- 
ing themselves as benefits their rising fort- 
unes. They have been transmogrifying 
and adding to venerable castles; they have 
been running up sumptuous mansions of 
the florid composite order in the suburbs 


the Daly 


cious of the nouveaux riches has actually 
seated himself on the summit of the cas- 
tled crag of the Drachenfels. After that 
sort of thing it would be as hypercritical 
as idle to protest against the Government 
cutting up the country for the exigencies 
of national defence. Indeed, the circles 
of detached forts around Mayence and 
Coblenz blend rather happily with 
broken gronnd, and the glacis in the 
sequestered poplar groves on the enceinte 
of Cologne give character and color to an 
otherwise tame and monotonous lands- 
c* aet a cape. 


1A Description of Tennyson. 


Announcement and Chat. 


Boucicault’s bright, quaint, touching 
Irish drama ‘The Shaugraun’ will, after a 
long absence from the stage, be revived at 
the Boston Museum next Monday. It 
should have a hearty welcome, if only for 
old sake’s sake. 


Everybody knows by photograph the 
manner of man Lord Tennyson is, writes 


At the Tremont Theatre, next week. ‘A 
Gold Mine,’ the pleasant comedy by Geo. 
Jessop and Brander Matthews, already 
well-known to our theatre-goers, will be 
given by Nat. Goodwin and his company. 
In the little love-scene in the third act, 
Mr. Goodwin does one of the rare bits of 
comedy-work worthy his better powers. 


tul in any stage of life than now, when age 
has fixed ali the finer fleatures and lent 
them anew dignity and majesty. Every- 
body is familiar with the broad forehead, 
the clear, deep eyes, the strongly cut nose 
and the finely chiselled lips, the long hair 
fringing those temples—shrines of high 
thought—and the genial, massive, and 
commanding aspect of the poet. Albeit 
past his eighty-second birthday, Lord 
Tennyson's figure is cnly weakened, not 
broken, by age. His hair preserves much 
its old, dark color, and, excepting in places, 
is hardly more than ‘sable-silvered.’ His 
spirit is as alert, his glance as keen and 
alight, as ever. Though he does not rise 
upon our entrance, making no ceremony 
with friends, he leads at once an animated 
conversation. It is a summer day, or 
rather early autumn; but the weather has 
been chilly, and the winds are blowing from 
that dismal quarter, the east, so that the 
poet is wearing a loose wrapper, and 
around his neck a white silk handkerchief 
loosely knotted. By the way, on the left 
side of his neck there lodges a small brown 
birthmark, very characteristic, as if a drop 
of dark wine had dropped there and had 
stained the skin. His hands are manly and 
powerful in outline, but delicate and tinely 
formed, as those of a poet should be. On 
his head, as an additional protection from 
the caprices of the English weather, he 
wears a small black velvet cap. The pre- 
cautions arethe more necessary, because 
not long ago he was suffering sadly from 
rheumatism and bronchitis, which at one 
time, indeed, filled all his friends with 
anxiety, and became for weeks together a 


‘Hoss and Hoss,’a farce-comedy of the 
variety order, will be the attraction at the 
Hollis St. Theatre next week. 


‘A Lost Paradise’ will hold the stage of 
the Columbia Theatre until further notice. 
It is one of the most interesting drames 
= toa Boston audience for many a 

ay. 


‘Shiloh,’ with its realistic representations 
of camp-life, is announced for several 
weeks to come, atthe Boston Theatre. 


‘The County Fair’ still outbids all other 
dramatic attractions, in all that makes 
theatre-going genuinely recreative, to hun- 
dreds of loyal lovers of Aunt Abby,.and the 


Park Theatre is nightly thronged with 
such. 


‘Sinbad’ enters with flving colors on the 
third and last week of its very successful 
engagement at the Globe Theatre. 


Mr. McLean and Miss Marie Prescott 
will open a brief engagement at the Grand 
Opera House on Mondsy ina series of 
Shakesperean and other classic tragedies. 


Gus Hill’s variety company, in a series 
Of new specialties, wiil be the attraction at 
he Howard Atheneum, next week. 





ee ee 


They will | 


at the Grand Opera House are ‘The White | 


working Moravians, or they had been car- | 


of the cities, and one of the most auda- | 


the | 


Sir Edwin Arnold; surely a beautiful face, | 
if ever the adjective could be applied to | 
masculine features, and never more beauti- | 
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\national concern. And a certain shadow 
| overhangs the hospitable abode, moreover, 
from the illness of Lady Tennyson (always 
a great invalid, but recently and to-day in 
positive danger), so that our first inquiries 
are made in an anxious and subdued tone; 
nor does the conversation fairly commence 
till we have been a little re-assured by the 
last report of the doctor. We shall not see 
the gentle face of the poet’s wife to-day, 
she is hopelessly imprisoned in ber room; 
but upon the wall hangs a charming por- 
trait of her in oils, by Watts, and she is 
known far and wide in the neighborhood 
for her kindness of heart and graceful 
charities. 


The Petrified Forest of Arizona. 


From the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
it is nothard to reach one of the greatest 
of natural curiosities—the petrified forest 
of Arizona. Much the nearest point is the 
| little station of Billings, but there are the 
| scantiest accommodations for the traveler. 
Only a mile south of the track, at that 
point, writes Charles F. Lummis in St. 
i Nicholas, one may see a low, dark ridge, 
marked by a single cottonwood-tree. Walk- 
ing thither (over a valley so alive with 
jack-rabbits that there is some excuse for 
the cow-boy declaration that ‘‘you can 


|walk clear across on their backs” !) one 
soon reaches the northern edge of the 


|forest, which covers hundreds of square 
|miles. Unléss you are more hardened to 
wonderful sights that Lam, you will al- 
most fancy yourself in some enchanted 
spot. You seem to stand on the glass of 
a gigantic kaleidoscope, over whose spark- 
ling surface the sun breaks in infinite 
rainbows. You are ankle-deep in such 
chips as L’ll warrant you never saw from 
jany other woodpile. What do you think 
|of chips from trees that are red moss- 
} agate, and amethyst, and smoky topaz, and 
lagate of every hue? Such are the marvel- 
|ous splinters that cover the ground for 
|}miles here, around the huge prostrate 
pete of them fiye feet through— 
| 
| 
| 


from which Time’s patient ax has hewn 
them. I broke a specimen from the heart 
of a tree there, years ago, which had 
around the stone pith a remarkable array 
of large and exquisite crystals; for on one 
|}side of the specimen—which is not so 
large as my hand—is a beautiful mass of 
|crystals of royal purple amethyst, and on 
|the other, an equally beautiful array of 
| smoky topaz crysta's. One can get also 
|magnificent cross-sections of a whole 
| trunk, so thin as to be portable, and show- 
|ing every vein and ‘‘year-ring,” and even 
ithe bark, There is not a chip in all those 
| miles which is not worthy a place, just as 
| it is, in the proudest cabinet; and, when 
| polished, | know no other rock so splen- 
did. Itis one of the hardest stones in tne 
world, and takes and keeps an incompara- 
ble polish. 


| 
| 
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|SUPPLEMENTARY PEOPLE’S COURSE 


—AT— 


| PEOPLE’S CHURCH, 


| Columbus Av., Corner Berkeley St., 


Boston. 
‘SIX GRAND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
| 


| MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 1, 1892. 
MUSIN CONCERT CO., 


OVIDE MUSIN, 
The Greatest Living Violinist. 
Annie Louise Tanner, Prima Donna Soprano. 
Inez Parmenter, Mezzo Sop) ano. 
Roger Dupuy, The Great French Tenor. 
Emil Senger, Basso. 
Only appearance this season in Boston or vicinity. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 10, 1892. 
LITTLE OLIVE WOMANS, 
In Recitations. 
Mrs. L. F. Gillette, Soprano. 
Claade Fisher, Violinist. 
The Arion Male Quartet. 
Nellie C Dean, Pianist. 











WEDNESDAY EVENING FEB. 17, 1892. 
Rev. J. J. Lewis’ LIllastrated Lecture. 
Subject, “The Passion Play.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 24, 1892. 
Valletta Thelen, Dramatic Soprano. 
Annie Frank Libby, Harpist. 
Cora Winston Clark. Reader. 
The Apollo Male Quartet. 
Prof. 0. L. Carter, Pianist. 


WEDNESDAY EVEN’G, MARCH 2, 1892. 
Rev. J. J. LEWIS’ Lilustrated Lecture. 
Subject, “Wonderful Rome.” 

(First time in Boston.) 


WEDNESDAY EVEN’G, MARCH 9, 1892. 
Priscilla White, Soprano. 
Hattie B. Ladd, Contralto. 
Thomas L. Cushman, Tenor. 
Gertrade Capen, Dramatic Reader. 
Lyman Bracket, Pianist. 
Prof. 0. L. Carter, Organist for the Course. 














Tickets for full course, six entertainments. in- 


cluding reserved seats, $1.25, 75c. and 60c., 
according to location. 

Tickets on sale Monday, Jan. 18, at § o’clock A, 
M., at People’s Church, 
bus avy. and Berkeley st 


JORDAN & STILES, Managers. 


cket Office, cor. Colum- 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


978 to 986 Washington St. 
ALWAYS CROWDED. 


Evenings at8. Matinees Weds. and Sats at? 
Performances conclude at 4.30 and 10 30 P. M 


3d WEEK IN BOSTON! 
14th WEEK IN NEW YORK! 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S BOSTON 
COMPANY IN 


DeMILLE’S WONDERFUL COMEDY-DRAMA 


THE LOST PARADISE 


“The Most Magnetic Play on the Stage!" 
“Greater Play than ‘The Two Orphans!" 


PARK THEATRE. 


CRABTREE 2... cece ccc reeccsecrseeees Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. BR. AE. PIBuUDs ccccccecccccccccccceccccs Manager. 


J. A. 


The Late Dion Boucicault’s Great Play, 


THE SHAUGHRAUN, 


(Presented heretofore by its author only.) 
Admirable Cast! 
New Scenery! 
All the Original Effects! 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JONUN STETSON....-- Proprietor and Manager. 


American Extravaganza Company 


David Henderson, Manager, in 


Last Week) GT NN BAD. 


of Sinbad Don’t miss the Bottom of the Sea, 
and only place Cannibal Island, Bogie Man, 
it will Frozen Valley of Diamonds, 


, Ivory Palace, Procession of 
appear in Nations, Allegorical Trans 
New England. formation. 

Evenings at 7.45— Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 
a LLIS STREET 
THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH......+6+6+ Proprietor and Manager, 


Commencing MONDAY, January 18, 
“The Kings of Fun,” 


REED and COLLIER 


In the funny farcical entertainment, 


HOSS and HOSS. 


A LAUGH IN EVERY LINE. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


Week beginning /Jan. 18. 
R. D. MacLEAN and MARIE PRESCOTT 


Direct from the Union Square Theatre, N. Y. 
Wed. and Friday Nights and Saturday Matinee 


CLEOPATRA 


Tues., Thurs. and Sat. Nights and Tues. and Thurs, Mats. 


SPARTACUS 


} The White Slave. 
HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....--+. Proprietor and Manager. 


Mon., 


NEXT ’ 
ATTRACTION } 


Week Commencing MONDAY, JAN. 18th, and 
on Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, 


GUs HILLS 
WORLD OF NOVELTIES. 
KELLEY & CO., 

HATTERS, 


22 Province t., Boston. 
Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk 
Silkk and Derby Hats 
Blocked and Retrimmed in the Latest 
Styles. 


22 PROVINCE STREET. 


Hats a Specialty. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


THE OPINION OF AN UNESTHETIC FARMER. 


This modern craze from Mayflower days 
Grew by the way unheeded; 

The more they found out “farming pays,” 
The more its flowers receded. 


Our grandmas called it “yarler weed,”’ 
Our fathers ploughed it under; 

And when a stock found chance to seed, 
We thought it was a wonder. 


At last the people from the city—- 
As though they thought to shame us- 
Came out with wealth, and song, and ditty, 
And made this posy famous. 


And now we, tillers of the sod— 
Oh, isn’t 1t pathetic !— 

if we don’t love the golden-rod, 
Cannot be deemed esthetic, 


But though they think it is so neat, 
We somehow can't quite like it; 
Its fragrance isn’t very sweet, 
Our fancy cannot strike it. 


When Brother Jona’ picks a flower— 
Should he find time to do it— 

He'll let, we think, this one alone, 
Through wasps and belles pursue it. 


We'd rather see him with a rose, 
A pink, or stem of laurel, 

The pumpkin or the poppy flower, 
Or e’en a sprig of sorrel. 


—/{O. 8. Rice in The Springfield Republican. 


TWO FISHERS. 
A Tale of the Siege of Paris. 


FRENCH OF GUY DE MAU- 
PASSANT 

Paris was blockaded--famished— at the 
point of death. Eventhe sparrows on the 
housetops were few and far between, and 
the very sewers were indanger of becom- 
ing depopulated. People ate anything they 
could get. 

Monsieur Morisot, watchmaker by trade, 
was walking early one bright January 
morning down the boulevards, his hands 
in the pockets of his overcoat, feeling 
hungry and depressed, when he unexpect- 
edly ran agaioasta friend. He recognized 
Monsieur Sauvage, an old time chum of 
the riverside. 

Every Sunday before the war Morisot 
used to start at daybreak with his bamtoo 
fishing rod in his hand, his tin bait-box and 
tackle upon his back. He used to take the 
train to Colombes, and to walk from there 
to the island of Maranthe. No sooner had 
he arrived at the river than he used to be- 
gin to fish and continue fishing until even- 
ing. Here every Sunday he used to meet 
Monsieur Sauvage, a linen-draper from 
Paris, but stout and jovial withal, as keen 
a fisherman, moreover, as he was himself. 

Often they would sit side by side, their 
feet dangling over the water, for half a 
day at atime and say scarcely a word, yet 
little by little they became friends. Some 
times they never spoke atall. Occasional- 
ly they launched out into conversation, 
but they understood each other perfectly 
without its aid, for their tastes and ideas 
were the same. 

On a spring morning in the bright sun- 
shine, when the light and delicate mist 
hovered over the river, andthese two mad 
fishermen enjoyed a foretaste of real sum- 
mer weather, Morisot would say to his 
neighbor: ‘‘Hein! not bad, eh?” 

And Sauvage would reply: 
nothing to beat it.” 

This interchange of sentiments was 
quite enough to engender mutual under- 
standing and esteem. 

In autumn, toward evening, when the 
setting sun reddened the sky and cast 
shadows of the fleeting clouds over the 
water, when the river was decked in pur- 
ple, when the whole horizon was lighted 
up and the figures of the two friends were 
illumined as with fire, when the russet- 
brown of the trees themselves shivered 
with a wintry shake, Monsieur Sauvage 
would smile at Monsleur Morisot and say, 
“What a sight, eh?” ' 

And Monsieur Morisot, without even 
raising his eyes from his float, would an- 
swer, ‘‘Better than the boulevards, hein!” 

This morning, as soon as they had recog- 
nized each other, they shook hands warm- 
ly, quite overcome at meeting again under 
such different circumstances. 

Monsieur Sauvage sighed and murmured, 
‘*A nice state of things!” 

Monsieur Morisot, gloomy and sad, an- 
swered, ‘‘And what weather! To-day is 
New Year’s day.” The sky 
clear, eright and beautiful. 

They began to walk along, sorrowful 
and pensive. Said Morisot, ‘‘And our 
fishing, eh? What times 
have!” 


FROM THE 


“TIT kuow 


Sauvage replied, ‘‘When shall we have | 


them again?” 

They went into a little café and hada 
glass of absinthe, and then started again 
on their walk. 

They stopped at another café for an- 
other glass. When they came out again 


they were slightly dazed, like people who | would ever be free. 


in fact was | 


we used to| 


had fasted long and then partaken too 
freely. 


fanned their faces, 


take effect, suddenly said: “Suppose we 
were to go!” 
“Go where?” 
‘Why, fishing!” 
| **But where?” 
| ‘To our island, of course. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


! 
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| 


| 


The French 
| outposts are at Colombes. I Know Col. | 
Dumoulin; he willlet us pass through 


easily enough.” 

Morisot trembled with 
very idea. ‘All right, I’m your man.” 

They separated to fetch their rods. 

An hour afterward they were walk- 
ing fast along the high-road, toward the 
town commanded by Col. Dumoulin. 

He smiled at their request but granted it, 
and they went on their way rejoicing in 
the possession of the password. 

Soon they had crossed the lines, passed 
through deserted Colombes, and found 


to the river. It was about eleven o’clock. 

On the other side the village of Argen- 
teuil seemed as if it were dead. The hills 
of Orgremont and Saumons commanded 
the whole country round. The great plain 
stretching out as far of Nanterne was 
empty as air. Nothing in sight but cherry 
trees and stretches of gray soil. 

Monsieur Sauvage pointed with his finger 
to the heights above and said, ‘‘The Prus- 
sians are up there,” and a vague sense of 
uneasiness seized upon the two friends. 

The Prussians! They had never set eyes 
upon them, but for months past they had 
felt their preseace near, encircling their 
beloved Paris, ruining their beloved France, 
pillaging, massacring, ins«tiable, invinci- 
ble, invisible, all-powerful, and as they 
thought on them a sort of superstitious 
terror seemed to mingle with the hate they 
bore towards their unknown conquerors. 
Morisot murmured, ‘‘Suppose we were to 
meet them,” and Sauvage replied, with the 
instinctive gallantry of the Parisian, 
‘‘Well! we would offerthem some of our 
fish for supper.” 

Allthe same they hesitated before ven- 
turing into the country, intimidated as they 
were by the all-pervading silence. 

Eventually Monsieur Sauvage 
up courage: ‘‘Come along, let’s 
start; but we must be cautious.” 

They went through the vineyard, bent 
double, crawling along from bush to bush, 
ears and eyes upon'the alert. 

Only one strip of ground lay between 
them and the river. They began to run, 
and when they reached the bank they 
erouched down among the dry reeds for 
shelter. 

Morisot laid his ear to the ground to 
listen for the sound of footsteps, but he 
could hear nothing. They were alone, 
quite alone; gradually they felt reassured 


plucked 
make a 


and began to fish. 
The deserted island of Maranthe hid 
them from the opposite shore. The little 


restaurant was closed, and looked as if it 
had been neglected for years. 

Monsieur Sauvage caught the first gud- 
geon, Monsieur Morisot the second. And 
every minute they pulled up their lines 
with a little silver object dangling and 
struggling on the honk. Truly, a miracu- 
lous draught of fishes. As the fish were 
caught they put them in a net which 
floated in the water at their feet. They 
positively revelled in enjoyment of a long 
forbidden sport. The sun shone warm 
upon their backs. They heard nothing— 
they thought of nothing—the rest of the 
world was as nothing tothem. They sim- 
ply fished. 

Suddenly a smothered sound, as it were 
underground, made the earth tremble. 
The guns had recommenced firing. Mori- 
sot turned his head, and saw above the 
bank, far away to the left, the vast 
shadow of Mont Valerien, and over it the 
white wreath of smoke from the gun which 
had just been fired. Then ajetof flame 
burst forth from the fortress in answer, a 
moment later foilowed by another explo- 
sion. Then others, till every second as it 
seemed the mountain breathed out death, 
and the white smoke formed a funeral pall 
above it. 

Monsieur Sauvage shrugged his should- 
ers. 

“They are beginning again,” he said. 

Monsieur Morisot, anxiously watching 
his float bob up and down, was suddenly 
seized with rage against the belligerents 
and growled out: ‘‘How idiotic to kill one 
another like that.” 
| Monsieur Sauvage: ‘‘It’s worse than the 
| brute beasts.” 
| Monsiear Morisot, who had just hooked 
|a bleak, said: ‘‘And to think that it will 





|always be thus so long as there are such | 


| things as governments.” 

Monsieur Sauvage stopped him: ‘‘The 
| republic would not have declared war.” 
Monsieur Morisot in his turn: ‘*With 
| kings we have foreign wars, with the re- 
| public we have civil wars.” 

Then in a friendly way they began to 
discuss politics with the calm common- 
|sense of reasonable and peace-loving men 
|agreeing on the one point that no one 
And Mont Valerien 


themselves in the vineyard leading down | 


delight at the} 


| 
| 
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thundered unceasingly, demolishing with 
its cannonballs French houses, crushing 


It was lovely weather; a soft breeze out French lives, ruining many a dream, 
Monsieur Sauvage, | Many a joy, many a hope deferred, wreck- 
upon whom the fresh air was beginniug to; ing much happiness, and bringing to the 


hearts of women, girls, and mothers in 
France and elsewhere, sorrow and suffering 
which would never have an end. 

‘It’s life,” said Monsieur Morisot. 

‘Say rather that it’s death,” said Mon- 
sieur Sauvage. 

They started, scared out of their lives, 
as they felt that someone was walking 
close behind them. Turning round, they 
saw four men, four tall, bearded men, 
dressed as servants in livery, and wearing 
flat caps upon their heads.. These men 
were covering the two fishermen with rifles. 

The rods dropped from their frightened 


| hauds, and floated aimlessly down the river. 


In an instant the Frenchmen were seized, 
bound, thrown into a boat, and ferried over 
to the island. 

Behind the house they had thought unin- 
habited was a picket of Prussian soldiers. | 
A hairy giant, who was sitting astride a 
chair aud smoking a porcelain pipe, asked 
them in excellent French if they had had 
good sport. 

A soidier placed at the feet of the officer 
the net full of fish, which he had brought 
away with him. 

‘‘Not bad, I see. But we have other fish 
to fry. Listen, and don’t alarm yourself. 
You are a couple of French spies sent out 
to watch my movements, disguised as 
fishermen. I take you prisoners, and 
order you to be shot. You have fallen into 
my hands—so much the worse for you. It 
is the fortune of war. Inasmuch, however, 
a8 you came through the lines you are cer- | 
tainly in possession of the password. 
Otherwise you could not get back again. 
Give me the word and I will let you go.” 

rhe two friends, livid with fear, stood 
side by side, their hands nervously twitch- 
ing, but they answered not a word. 

The officer continued : ‘‘No one need ever 
know it. You will go home quietly, and 
your secret will go with you. If you refase 
it is death for you both, and that instantly. 
Take your choice.” 

They neither spoke nor moved. 

The Prussian calmly pointed to the river 
and said: ‘‘Reflect, in five minntes you will 
be at the bottom of that water. I suppose 
you have families.” 

Mont Valerien thundered unceasingly. 

The two Frenchmen stood perfectly still | 
and silent. | 

Tbe officer gave an order in German. | 
Then he moved his chair farther away from 
the prisoners, and a dozen soldiers drew up 
in line twenty paces olf. 

IT will give you one minute, 
‘*not one second more.” 

He got up leisurely and approached the 
two Frenchmen. He took Morisot by the 
arm and said, in an undertone: ‘‘Quick! 
Give me the word. Your friend will know 
nothing. I will appear to give way.” 

Monsieur Morisot did not answer. 

The Prussian took Monsieur Sauvage 
aside and said the same thing to him. 

Monsieur Sauvage did not answer. 

They found themselves once more side 
by side. 

The officer gave another order; the sol- 
diers raised their guns. ; 

By accident Morisot’s glance fell upon 
the net full of fish on the ground a few 
steps off. A ray of sunshine lit up their 
glittering bodies, and a sudden weakness 
came over him. ‘Good-bye, Monsieur 
Sauvage,” he whispered. 

‘Good bye, Monsieur Morisot,” replied 
Monsieur Sauvage. They pressed each 
other’s hands, trembling from head to foot. 

‘*Fire!” said the officer. 

Monsieur Sauvage fell dead on his face. 
Monsieur Morisot, of stronger build, stag- 
gered, stumbled, and then fell across the 
body of his friend, with his face turred 
upward to the sky, his breast riddled with 
balls. 

The Prussian gave another order. His 
men dispersed for a moment, returning 
with cords and stones. They tied thé 
stones to the feet of the dead Frenchmen, 
and carried them down to the river. 

Mont Valerien thundered unceasingly. 

Two soldiers took Morisot by the head 
and feet. Two others did the same to 
Sauvage. The bodies swung to and fro, 
were launched into space, described a 
curve, and plunged feet first into the river. 

The water bubbled, boiled, then calmed 
down, and the little wavelets, tinged with 
red, circled gently toward the bank. 

The officer, impassive as ever, said, ‘‘It is 
the fishe’s turn now.’ 

His eyes fell upon the gudgeon lying on 
the grass. He picked them up, and called 
out, ‘“‘Wilhelm!” A fsoldier in a white cap 
appeared. He threw the fish towards him. 

“Fry these little animals for me at once, 
while they are still alive and kicking. 
They will be delicious. 

Then he began smoking again. 





he said, 





Lady of the House (consulting card in 
her hand): ‘You a singing-master! But 
we do not want a singing-master!” Herr 
Pumpernickel—‘‘Bardon; de lady next door 
toldt me you vanted von badly; she sent 





me !”—Tid-Bits. 


Spoiled Children. 

Spoiled children are not the product of 
effete civilization, says a writer In Harper’s 
Bazar. They have always existed, literal- 
ly since the beginning of our race, for the 
first child was Cain, and in the light of his 
subsequent career, we cannot doubt that 
Eve allowed the wonderful little creature 
his own way in everything. Original sin 
was then so new, so fresh, that the baby 
had it in its undiluted potency, and the 
young mother, most hapless of women, 
never had a mother of her own to guide 
and instruct her. Otherinstances of spoiled 
children could be easily cited from the 
Scripture records—Jacob, his mother’s dar- 
ling, and Absalom, the pride of David’s 
heart, coming at once to mind—but it is 
not necessary to turn to the past, we have 
the species always with us; perhaps in 
our own homes may be found choice, well- 
developed specimens. 


Hio For the Bermudas! 

The Bermuda excursions that are to leave 
this city on the mornings of Jannary 27 
and February 10, under the management 
of Mr. Benjamin Johnson of the Grocer’s 
Exchange, will afford an opportunity to 
pass a few days in the semi-tropics that 
willappeal to New Englanders with a good 
deal of force. The steamer ‘Halifax’ 
chartered for these trips is a fast, staunch, 
three-year-old ship, that affords every 
accommodation. This is a rare chance for 


a short mid-winter outing. 





NEW MUSIC. 
Fine 
Music 
Books. 


GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


A compilation of the truly famous songs ( over 100 in 
number) of the last half-century. 


CLASSICAL PIANIST 


144 











One of the best 


pages. 
Choice Sacred Solos for High Voices. 


(Soprano and Tenor.) 


compilations ever attempted; 


No book of sacred solos has ever before been publisled 
of so fine a character at so moderate a price; 39 solos. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLO 


Contralto and Baritone, ) 


A special compilation of high class devotional songs; 
152 pages. 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 


The most remarkable collection ever made, 
151 pages. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


A treasury of songs and gems, many copyrighted, and 
not to be found in any other book; 144 pages. 


Young Player’s Popular Collection. 


The best Se gine of EASY piano pieces of acknowl 
edged merit; 50 pleces, including 9 duets. 


POPULAR FOUR HAND COLLECTION. 


Includes the gems of Grieg, Ludovic, Leybach, Saint- 
Saens, Goerdeler, etc.; 20 duets. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 


An instanstancous success, 36 songs; 144 pages. 


Popular Dance Collection No. 2. 


A special compilation of the most popular composers 
(uniform with No. 1) 


For Low 
Voices. 


36 songs; 


Agus for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
er Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
?ianos exchanged or sold on instalments, 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc,, send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHY DON’T YOU SELL us 
your old-fashioned, worn out or broken 
jewelry? also any article containing gold 
or silver, old stones from rings, diamonds 
etc.; I pay best cash price. Call or send 
by mail or express. C, W. HOWE, 325 

ashington street, up one flight. 





CONSUMPTION. 

I have a positive remedy-for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 


ferer who will send me their Express and P. O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, ‘M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


~F, B. WEAVER & CO.’S | 
Spring Lane Cafe, 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 


Steaks, Chops, Roasts and Fish 
Cooked to Order, 
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THE BALLAD OF THE * BRITAIN’S | 
PRIDE.” 


' 
| 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


It was a skipper of Lowestoft 
That trawled the northern sea, 

In a smack of thrice ten tons and seven, 
And the Britain’s Pride was she. 

And the waves were high to windward, 
And the waves were high to lee, 

And he said as he lost his trawl net, 
“What is to be, will be.” 


His craft she reeled and staggered, 
But he headed her for the hithe, 
In a storm that threatened to mow her down 
As grass is mown by the scythe; 
When suddenly through the cloud-rift 
The moon came sailing soft, 
And he saw one mast of a sunken ship 
Like a dead arm held aloft. 


And a voice came faint from the rigging; 
“Help! help!” it whispered and sighed, 

And a single form to the sole mast clung, 
In the roaring darkness wide. 

Oh, the crew were but four hands all told, 
On voard of the Britain's Pride, 

And ever “Hold on till daybreak!” 
Across the night they cried. 


Slowly melted the darkness, 
Slowly rose the sun, 

And only the lad in the rigging 
Was left out of thirty-one, 

To tell the tale of his Captain, 
The English sailor true, 

That did his duty and met his death 
As English sailors do. 


Peace to the galiant spirit, ' 
The greatly proved and tried, 
And to all who have fed the hungry sea 
That is never satisfied; 
And honor and glory unceasing, 
While rolls the unceasing tide, 
To the skipper of little Lowestoft, 
And the crew of the Britain’s Pride. 
—[Spectator. 


The ‘Ol2 North’ Chandeliers. 


The brass chandeliers, says a writer in 
the Boston Transcript, describing the Old 
North Chureh, which depend from the 
centre of the church, have quite a bistory 
connected with them. In the year l746a 
French vessel was making its way toward 
these shores, having on board, as partof its 
cargo, two chandeliers and four images 
destined for a conventin Canada. Destiny 
in this case was seriously interfered with, 
however, for an English privateer, which 
happened along just then, engaged the 
French vessel in a conflict, which resulted 


to the advantage of the English ship, and | 


its captain despoiled his’ victim of 
her valuables and brought them to 
Boston. Upon arriving he presented his 
booty to the church, which, without any 
recorded scruples, accepted the giftgrate- 
fully, its members doubtless considering 
it a remarkable interposition of Providence 
in their favor that the internal appearance 
of their meeting-house should be improved 
atthe expense of a Catholic institution. 
These chandeliers are of somewhat primi- 
tive construction, and the brass is much 
dimmed by the action of time. 

The four images adorn the rail which 
surrounds the organ loft, and are of 
painted wood. They bear long pipes in 
their hands upon which they are vigorously 
blowing, and there is an appearance of 
festivity in their attitudes which would 
seem to indicate an intention on the part of 
their maker that they should occupy a dif- 
ferent position from the one they have 
now held for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years. The authorities of the convent have 
expressed a wish to purchase both chande- 
liers and images if for any reason they are 
ever removed from the church, but it is to 


be hoped that they will never be called | 


upon to appropriate funds for that purpose. 

The people of the church take much sat- 
.sfaction also in showing their communion 
service and ‘Vinegar Bible,’ which are ex- 
hibited to all who attend on the first Sun- 
day of any month. Old-fashioned enough 
is this communion sarvice, worn with its 
many years of use. Each tankard and 


goblet bears a legend that extends half-' 


way around it, so that the gift of King 
George II. of England to his faithful sub- 
jects is never likely to be attributed to any 
other source so long as a bit of the massive 
vessels remain in evidence. 

The Bible is indeed a priceless possession, 
for there are but few of the ‘Vinegar’ edi- 
tion in existence. Its binding of thick, 
dark leather seems to defy the action of 
time, and the clear, large type can be read 
at some distance. The edition derives its 
name from the fact that through an error 
of the printer the parable of the vineyard 
issued from the press as the parable of the 
vinegar. The prayer books (also the gift 
of King George) present a curious ap- 
pearance, for over those petitions which 
were to be offered up for the safety and 
well-being of bis majesty or which in any 
way offended the sensibilities of the found- 
ers of the Republic, who had no further 
use for kings, have been pasted neatly and 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


carefully slips of paper, upon which the 
changes which the religious authorities of 
the time considered suited to the new con- 
ditions were written. Brave old patriots! 
They were nothing if not thorough and 
consistent. 


A Natural Telephone. 


| A marvellous tale comes from Dakota of 
|a discovery which has been accidentally 
|made in the mountains of Rapid City. It 


is stated that there is a natural telephone 
line between two mountains in the Black 
Hills range. On each side of a valley 
twelve miles in width stand two high 
peaks, which tower above the other moun- 
tains and have long been known as land- 
marks. These mountains are several thou- 
sand feet high, and only on rare occasions 
have they been scaled, so but little is known 
| of their topography. Some weeks agoa 
| party of tourists decided to make the as- 
cent. They divided into two parties, one 
for each peak, taking with them helio- 
graphs for the purpose of signalling to 
each other across the valley. The ascent 
was made, and, so the story goes, while 
the members of one party were preparing 
to signal to those of the other, one of the 
party on the north mountain was surprised 
| to hear voices which apparently came out 
|of the sir. He moved his position and the 
sound was no longer heard. By changing 
j}his position several times he discovered 
that at acertan spot of the monntain he 
| could hear the voices, and it was not long 
| before he discovercd that they proceeded 
from the party on the other mountain. 
|}He cailed the attention of the others to 
| the phenomenon, and when the attention 
; Of the epposite party had been attracted 
| it was found that an ordinary conversation 
j}inan ordinary toue of voice was plainly 
| heard from one mountaintop to the otber. 
‘There was only one place on the mountain 
where it could be heard, and this appeared 
| to form a natural telephone. No shouting 
was necessary,and the words were perfect- 
ly distinct. This is rather atall story bat, 
|} assuming it to be true, an explanation may 
, be sought for in the form of the moun- 
; tains, which might serve as elliptical re- 
,flectors of sound, the speakers placing 
| themselves in the foci at each end of the 
lellipse, and in the low density of the at- 
mosphere at the altitude at which the 
phenomenon was observed. The Mormon 
Temple at Salt Lake City, which is of enor- 
mous dimensions, is built io the form of a 
| true ellipse, and a person standing in the 
focus at one end can carry on a conversa- 
tion in a whisper with another who places 
himself in the focus at the other end. 





! 


To Catch a Runaway Horse. 


| Most persons when trying to stop a run- 


away horse merely add to the panic which 
has caused the beast to take to his heels. 
| Rider and Driyer says: Dont stand in the 
middle of the road aud throw up your 
hands ane shout. Noone ever saw a real 
runaway stopped by such tactics. Don't 
stand on the side of the road and yell to 
, the horseto stop. That will merely cause 
him to be worse frightened than before. 
‘As you see the horse coming, start to run 
jas fast as you can in the same direction 
the horse is taking; when he catches up 
with you and before he passes—horses 
don’t go with the rapidity of a bullet from 
a gun even when rnnning away—jump for 
his bridle rein and hold to it, running along 
all the while as fast as possible. The 
‘check thus given by the pull on the bit 
‘will almost always stop a runaway. If 
you are on horseback you can do this with 
ease and with very little danger, for, in 
this instance, your horse is running and 
}you have all your strength to give to the 
‘runaway. 
| 





Great Rivers of the World. 


Geographers claim that there are twenty- 
| five rivers on the globe which have a total 
| length of over 1000 miles. Of these, two 
| —the Mississippi, from the source of the 
‘Missouri inthe Rocky Mountains to the 
| Eads Jetties, and the Amazon, from the 
source of the Beni to the Isle of Marajo—- 
are over 4000 miles in length; to be exact, 
the former is 4300 and the latter 4020 miles 
from the source to the places where their 
waters are mingled with those of the 
ocean. Four claim a total length of over 
3000 and under 4000. They are the Yenesei 
in Asia, length 3580 miles; the Kiang, also 
in Asia, 3900 miles; the Nile, Africa, 3240, 
and the Hohangho, the third monster Asian 
stream, which is 3040 miles from source to 
mouth. Seven streams on the globe are 
under 3000 and over 2000 miles in length, 
the Volga, in Russia, and the Amoor in 
Asia, each being 2500 miles in length; two 
are 3800 miles long: namely—the Macken- 
zie in British America and the Platte in 
South America. The Rio Bravo in North 
America, the Rio Medeira in South America 
and the Niger in Africa are each 2300 miles 
from end to end. The Arkansas River 
just comes inside of this 2000 mile limit 
with a length of 2030 miles. Ten of the 
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great rivers of the world are over 1000 and | Quick, 


under 2000 miles in length. Three of these 
are in North America; namely, the Red 
River, 1520; Ohio, 1480; and the St. Law- 
rence, 1450. South America has also three 


Easy, 
Durable, Strong 


is the 


. 
in this list, the Rio Negro, 1650; Oronoco, | Rem ] nd ton 
1600; and the Uruguay, 1100 miles long. 


Asia has three in the same list, the 
Euphrates, 1900 miles in length, and the 
Tigris and the Ganges, each of which is | 
about 1300 miles in length. In the group | 
of great rivers, the »t. Lawrence is the | 
most remarkable. It constitutes by far | 
the largest body of fresh water in the | 
world. Including lakes and streams, the | 
St. Lawrence covers about 73,000 square | 
miles; the aggregate, it is estimated, repre- 
sents not less than 9000 solid miles of | 
water. The unthinkable size of this mass | 
may be better comprehended, if not fully | 
realized, when we consider the figures of | 
Professor Cyrus C. Dinwiddie, who says | 
that it would take over forty years for the | 
aggregate of this entire mass to pour over 
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Typewriter 


more so 


TO-DAY 


than ever before. 





‘WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 


sinker at scomaerwe ~The Overland Monthly. 


A ‘Survivor of Waterloo. 





Dr. G. Stanley Elliot of the Metropoli- 
tan District Asylum, Caterham, writes to 
the London Standard of December 22: 
The question has recently been raised as to 
whether there was a single British surylvor 
of the battle of Waterloo whose existence 
could be traced, and it may therefore 
interest many of your readers to know that 
the last of the Waterloo veterans belong- 
ing to the rank and file passed away at 
Caterham on Tuesday last. His name was 
Samuel Gibson, and he had been under my 
medical care here for some years past. 
He died at the advanced age of 101, and 
until a few days of his death enjoyed good 
spirits, and was always delighted to chat 
on the events connected with the memora- 
ble battle. It will be, I fear, but poor 
consolation to the opponents of tobacco to 
learn that this cententarian had been from 
his youth to within a day or two of his 
decease an inveterate smoker, and keenly 
enjoyed his pipe. Samuel Gibson enlisted 
about 1803, at Tanderagee, County Armagh, 
as a boy, in the Twenty-seventh Foot, his 
father being at that time a private in the 
Monaghan Militia. Young Gibson ac- 
companied his regiment to the Peninsula, 
and was afterward present with it at 
Waterloo. He was discharged from the 
army in 1815, after twelve years’ service, 
on a pension of one shilling a day, which 
he subsequently commuted. I[ am giad to 
be able to add that my neighbor, Maj 
Craufurd, the commandant at the Guards’ 
Depot, has kindly acceded to mv request 
to give the ueteran the final honorof a 
military funeral. 


STATE OF Onto, Crry oF TOLEDO, \ 
Lucas COUNTY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the sevior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co , doing business in the city 
of To'edo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HaLu’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, A. 
D. 1886. 


‘oe A. W. GLEASON, 
Leet Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
K@r'Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


An old salt on hearing of the death of 
his old master, the Captain of a frigate, 
dashed away a tear, and said: 

‘*‘What did he die of?” 

‘*The rupture of a vessel.” 

‘“‘Ah, that’s better. A glorious death for 
a sailor !"—[ Philadelphia Ledger. 


‘“‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead, who 
never to himself has said, I’ll cure my aching head 
with Salvation Oil?” ‘‘ Yes, a few light weights.” 








Furniture Packing and Boxing. 


Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, 
oil paintings, &c., packed and 
boxed for shipment to all parts of 
the world; 27 years’ experience; 
write for reference. 


SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 


W TED Full particulars as to Condition, 
Prices paid, &c., given in 


OLD THE COIN REVIEW, 


By Mail, 10 Cents Silver. 


J. E. HOOPER, 
No. 1 Province Court, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Representative Magazine of the 
Pacific Coast. 


FOR 1892. 
Reduced in Price 


—TO— 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


All about the Pacific Coast. 
Every Number Illustrated. 
Improvements in every direction. 


In making up vour lists for 1892 include 
The Overland. 


Send 20c. for Samples with Prospectus. 


Address, 


The Overland Monthly, 


420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 
10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


T. EF. SWAN, 


CORNHILLEL, 
First Door from Washington Street. 


LANGUAGES. 


Class and Private Lessons at 


The Berlitz School of Languages, 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 


COMEDIES, 


LECTURES and READINGS in FRENCH and GER 
MAN On Saturdays from 11 to 1, at Mason and 
Hamiin Hall. Admission, 50 cents. Season 
ticket, $5.00. Free to our Students. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them returnagain. I meana 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
ee 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. | 


We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding your trouble. It will cost 
you posing. Our method of treating Sexual 
Weakness, rmatorrhea, and all diceases of 
young and middle-aged men resulting from indis- 
cretions, is conceded to be the best. Write us. 
Communications confidential. 

BOSTON MEDICAL BUREAU, 
86 Court St., cor. Howard, Boston. 
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A Study of Mud. 

There is nothing to make one realize the 
importance of mud, indeed, like a journey 
up the Nile when the inundation is just 
over. You lounge on the deck of your 
dahabieh, says a writer in the Cornhill 
Magazine, and drink in geography almost 
without knowing it. The voyage forms a 
perfect introduction to the study of mudol- 
ogy, and suggests to the observant mind 
(meaning you and me) the real nature of 
mud as nothing else on earth that I know 
of can suggestit. For in Egypt you get 
your phenomenon isolated, as it were, from 
all disturbing elements. 

You have no rainfall to bother you, no 
local streams, no complex denudation; the 
Nile does it all, and the Ni'e does every- 
thing. On either hand stretches away the 
bare desert, rising up in gray, rocky hills. 
Down the midst rans the one long line of 
alluvial soil—in other words, Nile mud— 
which alone allows cultivation and life in 
that rainless district. The country bases 
itself absolutely on mud. The crops are 
raised on it, the huuses and villages are 
built of it, the land is manured with it, the 
very air is full of it. The crude brick 
buildings that dissolve in dust are Nile 
mud solidified, the red pottery of Assiout 
is Nile mud baked hard, the village mosques 
and minarets are Nile mud whitewashed. 
I have even seen a ship’s bulwarks neatly 
repsired with mud. It pervades the whole 
land, when wet, as mud undisguised; when 
drv, as dust storm. 

Egypt, says Herodotus, isa gift of the 
Nile A truer or more pregnant word was 
never spoken. Of course, it is just equally 
true, in a way, that Bengal is a gift of the 
Ganges, and that Louisiana and Arkansas 
are a gift of the Mississippi; but with this 
difference, thatin the case of the Nile the 
dependence is far more obvious, far freer 
from disturbing or distracting details. 
For that reason, and also because the Nile 
is so much more familiar to most English- 
speaking folk than the American rivers, I 
choose Egypt first as my type of a regular 
mudland. 

jut in order to understand it fully you 
mustno't stop all your time in Cairo and the 
Delta; you mustn’t view it only from the 
terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel or the rocky 
platform of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh; 
you must push up country early, under Mr. 
Cook's care, to Luxor and the First Cata- 
ract. Itis up country that Egypt unrolls 
itself visibly before your eyes in the very 
process of making; it is there that the full 
importance of good, rich, black mud first 
forces itself upon you by undeniable evi- 
dence. 


An Idol of Mound Builders. 


The Kansas State Historical Society has 
been enriched by an image of pottery sup- 
posed to be an idol of some prehistoric 
race, probably the mound builders. The 
idol was found near Aron, Independence 
county, Ark., and was dug from a mound 
by relic hunters along with a number of 
decayed human bones, copper arrow heads 
and brokep domestic utensils. The idol is 
seven inches in height by five inches in 
diameter. It is rudely constructed, havy- 
ing evidently been formed by hand, or at 
best very crude tools, from common ciay, 
and afterward hardened by being dried in 
the sun. 

The idol represents a human figure ina 
kneeling posture, the arms extending at 
the side. The features are rudely formed, 
yet, notwithstanding this, are not alto- 
gether repulsive, the nose being grace- 
fully aquiline and the lips well formed. 
The ears are missing, but the remnants 
show that they were adorned with rings. 
The body is squatty and might be said to 
resembie a toad. At the top of the head 
tiere is a hole which seems to have served 
a purpose, probably that of fastening a 
head dress to the figure. The image would 
hardly be catalogued with works of 
oa but it is nevertheless an interesting 
rec. 

‘The race, whose deity was represented 
by this clumsy bit of clay, inhabited the 
Mississippi Valley from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf at a time to which, says the 
Topeka Capital, the tradition of man run- 
neth not. Who they were, where they 
came from, what their manner of life was, 
is alla mystery. True, many mounds, ex- 
cavations, and burying grounds of this 
lost people have been discovered, but so 
far they have given but little of their his- 
tory. That they lived and died before the 
race of American Indians existed is proven 
by the fact that the traditions of the latter 
race’ contain no references to this lost 
people, although their mounds and relics 
are mentioned. Many mounds of this kind 
are found in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio and Indiana, and a few have 
been discovered in nearly all of the States 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

For Over Fifty Years. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
use! by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 


ain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
erchmee 25c. a bottle. Sold by all drage sts 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible ‘suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 

or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon’s Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp 

toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or jorgan. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
earried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. Jamea M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, anc 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally whjgh completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients have pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
lally invited to consult the doctor at his office, 


75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. Che doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

Une of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of % G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
jn a way that wonld lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“] first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veiy much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with dipb- 
theria and was confined to my bed tor over eight 
weeks. Ihe other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
rowths, one on the right side and one on the 
eft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that he had a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In giving 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because | 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I fee! for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr, James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 

1 meals a day, when before 1 could take 
ood only in a liquid form. I now sleep weil 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 

“JENNIE BELCHER.” 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 
Boston, Aug. 25, 1891. Then personally appeared 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 


who been 





throughoutjthe worl. Be sure and ask for “ 
~via : or RS. 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


and subscribed the above statement before me. 
M. B. CooGan, Notary Public. 
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TREMONT TURKISH BATHS TRY A BOTTLE 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
Boston, Mass. | 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS: 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Three Turkish Rooms, barge Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Math, 
Largestin Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling A partments. 


The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 


liours for Bathere: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 
to 2 p. m. 
hours for Gentlemen. 


of all kinds. 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMENT. 
OWNERS OF HORSES 


Cannot afford to be without it. 


] Softens Grows and keeps the feet in a 

} healthy condition, 

] Is a sure cure for Quarter Crack and 
Thrush. F 

| Is a never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders. 


If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 


i this Liniment. 


For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
Price 4 oz—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 


If your druggist does not keep It, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other | the proprietor, 


LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 

} 

Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, . $1.00. | 
Six Tickets $5.00, Twelve Tickets, $9.00 | 
After 11 p. ms ienating | $1. 50 

use of room till 7 a. m., “ho 


Five minutes walk from all the depots. 
ALWAYS USE | 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 


HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! | 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. | 

INVIGORATING, 

REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 

Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively | 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System, 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 









Book 2 | 
Magazine 
Commercial 


PRINTING 


Cc. W. Calkins & Co.) 
52 Purchase St: 
Boston 
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IIORSEMEN! 


If You Want Infallible Remedies, Use 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED | 
VETERINARY MEDICINES, 





The Most Complete Line in the World. | 


P 

POSITIVE HEALER, for Wounds, Nail in 
the Foot, Scratches, Thrush, etc. Cuts proud | 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 
$1.00. 


RESTORATIVE, for Coughs, Indigestion, 
Blood Purifying,ete. Absolutely pure. Price, 
50e. for full pound package. 


WORM POWDERS. 


COLIC CURE. Five cents worth usually 
cures. Price, with syringe for adminis- 
tering the dose, 75c. 


FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers, 
Pinkeye, ete. Price, 50c. 

HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the | 
hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter | 
Cracks, aS well as a cure. Has grown new | 
hoofs in five weeks. Price, 50c. | 

POWERFUL PENETRATOR, for Spavins, | 
Strains, Contracted Cords, Bunches, ete. | 
Price, 50c. | 


LEG WASH, for trotting horses. 
$2.00 per gallon. 


Price, 50c. per ox. 





Price, | 


Sent to any part of the U. S., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 


No. 110 Water St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 





BOSTON PARALYTIC | 


—ARD— 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy. 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paraiytic institute in the United States, Consultation 
and ad~iceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 0A. M. 
to5 P.M. 


3 
11.3 


7.00 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter] & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
We are using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find it to beall that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
108 and 105 Beverly St. 


YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, 
your stomach is faint, your head 
light, sometimes dizzy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
human diseases, 

The Indian Doetor A. P. Rozzarro's Blood Purifier will eure 
you If you have not commenced to spit bleed. Price, one 
dollar per bottle, 6 for $5. Send at once while there Is yet 
time. All pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, ete., in- 
stantly removed by his Indian Ground Hog ON, Price, 0 
cents. Your children who pick their nose, Jump in their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
box. Chapped skin, sores, ulcers, Itch, eezema, cured by using 
indian Salve. Price, 25 cents perbox. Cough Syrup, 50 cents 
per bottle, for colds, coughs, asthma, ete. 

All the above medicines sent to any address at above prices 
by A. P. Bozzanno direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR’S 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont 8t., Boston, 
Mass, All diseases treated, Consultation FREK, 








We send the marvelona French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CALTHOS will 
STOP Diacharges & Emissions, 
CURE Spermatorrhea, Varicocele 
and RESTORE Loat Vigor. 

Use tt and pav tf satisfied. 

Address, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole Ameriean Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102,654.30 
LIABILITIES............++++ 19,072,124.16 


’ $2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endgrsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
wmM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 


TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE V/EKEST. 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany. 
ry M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
roy. 
ALM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
3 00 P.M. Baty EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
+ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sicseping Cars to 
Buffalo. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
‘ treal. 


10 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

' Cars to Montreal. 

3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
' Vt 


7.00 Pp. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 
* Daily. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. ? 


6.46 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


SAVE $13. 22 GALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted Overland Ex- 
cursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through 


| from Boston to Chicago, Ogden, San Francisco 


and Los Angeles, via Denver and Kio Grande R. 
K., the Scenic Line of the World. Leave Boston 
every Tuesday. Each excursion in charge of an 
efficient and gentlemanly manager. or rates, 
berths, etc., call on’or addressyJ. C. JUDSON & 
CU,, 227 Washiggtgn street, Boston. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Eruptions of the Skin. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Baking 


Powder 


RSS 





No ‘Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured., 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


f Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 





plants have produced an Ointment 
THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 
The trial of Lapy Poor's OreTMEN' 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 
Bulm for all aches and pains. 
Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy 
Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, all 
Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by prompty cured 
by Lapy Poor’s Or~srment. Fully Warranted, 
For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers ar d ulcerating 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER 


RPT RI, © 


DR. JAEGER ’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 





Free trom POTSONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. —E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Gommon.) 





ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Lllustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Phoeto-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 





Easy as an Old 


When You First Put It On. 


: ! \ ee ‘| Opp. Hancock St. 
We are the on'ty tailors in New England offer 
A | Ine the above inducements. 





& CQ., BATH, N. H. 


All Garments Made by Us Will be 


Royale & PTESSEC 


FREE OF CHARGE 


JANUARY 


Y111 ULIUUULLLLLMUMILLLLLUADDLLEL VALLLLLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLILLLLLLLLLLLLLALUALUAy 


HAINES BROTHERS 


“MATCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL 'AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 


most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 


y 


Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,‘ 
Isl TREMONT STREET. Isl] 
100 Pianos to select from, including Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 


ee 
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SAS 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTBNE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE(IN ANY.COMPANY 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO THE SOCIETY’S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURIWG IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITACD.F 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


NOTICE. 





rFrOR ONE YEAR. 
iy this the garment will always appear new 

and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost 

its orginal cost. 

Pants to order from.........ccccencccceneees 85.50 

Suitings to order in the latest novelties....25.00 

QVOTOORIB sc cccconccccccessescecece cove ccccs 25.00 


If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and) 
Stylish, take the above into consid- 
eration. 


(H. NEWMAN & SON 


53 Cambridge St. 


Moss shine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 Sar & No ae till cured. 
OR. J. STE PHENS. , Lebanon,Ohio. 


~ ENGRAVING 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


We have sold our 1307 Tremont Street Store, 
and bought of the Assignee The Old 
FA'THER KEMP 


Store, and are selling the stock at prices ranging 
from 10C. TO $2.00 per pair, which is aboul 
25 cents on the Dollar. Comments unnecessary. 
BUY NOW. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 eneten & Street. 


A. LUDLAM, 





PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO| 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 cOURT STREET, BOSTON. | 








THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Shoe 


| YOUNGIMALEfCANARIES, $2.25 EACH. 


_Importer and Dealer in All *Kinds 
OF 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


Fine Young Parrots, 





$5.00 each. 
BRASS CAGES FROM 85c. AT THE 


ELIOT ST. BIRD STORE, 119 ELIOT STREET, BOSTON. 





. 611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts 
SOld in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show Stores: i's‘. ss. eats ta ray quran 


* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
Distvict, }}Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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